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The Japanese Collection 
Of Otto Karow 


HE Library of Congress has recently 
received as a gift from Professor 
Otto Karow his valuable library of 
Japanese materials. Professor Karow, a 
German scholar and teacher long resident 
in Japan, is a student of Japanese philology. 
He is the author, with Dietrich Seckel, of 
Der Ursprung des Torii, eine sprachverglet- 
chende, architekturkundliche und religions- 
wissenschaftliche Untersuchung, Tokyo,* 
1942. Before the war he was a frequent 
contributor to Monumenta Nipponica, to 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft 


fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, and 
to other journals. 

Professor Karow’s principal interest, 
however, is obviously philology, in par- 
ticular the philology of the old Japanese 


language. This interest is revealed in his 
article in Monumenta Nipponica, vol. 6, 
1943, entitled “Zokugo,” “Zoku ni Iwaku” 
in der altjapanischen Literatur. Hoch- 
sprache und Mundarten der Naraperiode. 
In old Japanese literature there occasion- 
ally appear linguistic glosses which usually 
begin with “zokugo,”.or “zoku ni iwaku” 
(literally translated as “in common speech” 
or “the common people say”). These 
formulas are customarily interpreted as 
meaning spoken Japanese as distinguished 
from the Chinese written language. Pro- 
fessor Karow, however, advances the thesis 
that the glosses were meant to mark dialect 
terms that differed from the standard lan- 


*All titles noted in this article were published 
in Tokyo, unless otherwise indicated. 


guage of the capital. From this stand- 
point, the author has attempted to demon- 
strate a new method of explaining the be- 
ginnings and the original character of the 
Japanese language. 

As may be expected, more than half of 
the Karow collection is devoted to lin- 
guistics, literature, and related subjects. 
The collection itself consists of approxi- 
mately 3,200 volumes, most of which are 
in the Japanese language. Some of these 
volumes have authors’ dedicatory notes to 
Professor Karow on the flyleaves. 

Professor Karow collected many stand- 
ard works on the history and grammar of 
the Japanese language which the Library 
of Congress did not possess. His collection 
is particularly strong in works relating to 
the development of the language. In this 
group is found a series entitled Kokugo-shi 
[A history of the Japanese language], pub- 
lished by T6k6 shoin in 1936 in 12 vol- 
umes, under the general editorship of 
Professors Hashimoto Shinkichi, Yoshi- 
zawa Yoshinori, and Yamada Yoshio. As 
a whole, this series constitutes one of the 
most comprehensive and authoritative 
studies of the subject. 

Professor Karow’s interest in the study 
of the old Japanese language is amply 
attested by several important titles in that 
field. The collection contains four repre- 
sentative works of Dr. Shimmura Izuru, 
whose study in the comparison of Japanese 
with adjoining languages such as Ainu, 
Korean, and others has resulted in the now 
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generally accepted thesis that Japanese be- 
longs to the Altaic language group. Tdyé 
gengo-gaku no kensetsu [The establish- 
ment of Oriental philology], by Nakajima 
Toshiichiré, published in 1941, is based 
upon the same thesis, but makes use of a 
much wider range of words drawn from 
Ainu, Korean, Manchu, Mongolian, and 
other languages, with examples from 48 
languages of Asia and the South Seas 
regions. 

In this group is also included Nihon 
gogen-gaku [Japanese etymology], a work 
written by Hayashi Kameomi (1845— 
1922), published in 1932. Hayashi, who 
was at one time a tutor in Japanese to Sir 
Ernest Satow, the eminent British Jap- 
anologist, was one of the early grammari- 
ans of the Meiji period. Though now gen- 
erally regarded as antiquated, his etymol- 
ogy, which was published ten years after 
his death, is considered to have many val- 
uable suggestions even for present-day 


scholarship. 


In the field of grammar, the Karow 
collection contains standard works not 
only for general study but also for studying 
the grammar of specific periods, including 
modern Japanese. ‘There are also a num- 
ber of recent works on Japanese phonetics. 

Studies of the ancient literature in which 
ancient words and diction appear are rep- 
resented in the Karow collection by a num- 
ber of standard works on the Manyéshia, 
on the Kojiki, on ritual prayers of that 
time, and on related subjects. Two of the 
more recent titles in these specialized fields 
are: Kayé no kenkya [A study of ballads], 
by Sasaki Nobutsuna, 1944; and Kojiki 
jésébun no kenkyé [A study of memorials 
in the Kojiki], by Fujii Nobuo, 1943. 

Another distinguished section of Profes- 
sor Karow’s library is his collection on the 
dialects of Japan which comprises some 20 
titles of studies in dialects, approximately 
120 titles in some 40 dialects, and 7 peri- 
odical titles. This is probably the largest 


single collection of material on Japanese 
dialects outside Japan and China. Among 
the studies in dialects are: Kokugo-shi no 
hégen-teki kenkya [A study of the history 
of the Japanese language from the stand- 
point of dialects], by Okusato Shéken, 
Kyoto, 1933; Hégen tokuhon [A manual 
for the study of dialects], by Tachibana 
Shéichi, 1937, which includes a roster, with 
brief biographical sketches, of Japanese 
scholars in the field of dialect study since 
1926; and Hdégen chirigaku no héhé 
[Methods of dialect geography], by Ueno 
Isamu, 1941. 

The most valuable element in the Karow 
material on dialects, however, is the collec- 
tion of specimens of local dialects. This 
group exemplifies the language of every 
region of Japan, from Hokkaido in the 
north to the islands near Kyushu in the 
south. Some titles were published locally 
in mimeographed form. There are also 
several valuable periodicals in this field. 

Closely related to dialects are the local 
customs, folklore, and legends which are 
rich mines of information for studying the 
origin and meaning of dialects. The 
Karow collection has many volumes in 
this field also. It includes, for example, 
12 volumes in the Ségen series on folklore, 
published by Sdgensha. In this series are 
found such titles as Min-yéd oboegaki 
[Notes on folk songs], by Yanagida Kunio, 
1941. The collection also has 11 titles 
from Zenkoku mukashibanashi kiroku 
[Collections of the folklore of Japan], 
edited by the same scholar. Among these 
titles are found such items as Shimabara 
hant6é mukashibanashi-sha [Collected folk- 
lore of the Shimabara Peninsula], by Seki 
Keigo, 1942; and Koshikijima mukashi- 
banashi-shi [Collected folklore of the 
Koshiki Islands], by Iwakura Ichiré, 1944. 

A large body of the Karow collection 
is devoted to local histories, chronicles, 
and travel literature. Most of these items 
are pre-Meéiji publications. Fudoki (local 
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chronicles) of various provinces are found 
in original block print editions and later 
recensions. Among these is a copy of Ise 
dai jingi sankei-ki [A pilgrimage to the 
Ise shrine], printed in 1689. Some of the 
items are in manuscript form, such as 
Higan-sh6 and Urabon-shé [Nichiren 
texts], dated K66 1 [1389]. 

The collection also contains a large 
group of Japanese books on other Asiatic 
languages, including Ainu, Formosan, 
Korean, Gilyan, Manchu, Chinese, Ti- 
betan, Mongolian, Siamese, Burmese, 
Malayan, Tagalog, and the languages of 
Annam, Hainan, and Ryikyi-Retté (the 
Loochoo Islands). There are also two 
books on Pacific Island languages. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the items 
relating to Ryikyii-Retté6. Besides a num- 
ber of books on the language and its 
dialects, there are important works on lo- 
cal culture, folk-crafts, and literature, 
including drama. 

A special feature of the Karow collection 
is a valuable group of some 150 volumes 
of old Japanese books on medicine. 
Among these are two works on obstetrics: 
Shigen shisan-ron {A treatise on obstetrics], 
in two volumes, 1765, by Kagawa Genetsu 
(1700-1777) ; and Sanron-yoku [A guide 
to obstetrics], in two volumes, 1775, by his 
adopted son Kagawa Genyii (1739-1779). 
Other important, and in some cases earlier, 
publications are Japanese editions of Chi- 
nese medical works. These works are sig- 
nificant for their part in bringing Chinese 
medical methods and prescriptions into 
Japan. One of these compilations, by the 
Chinese Ming Dynasty author Nieh Chiu- 
wu, (tz, Shang-héng), is entitled Tou- 
chén huo-yu hsin-fa [Original methods for 
curing smallpox and measles in children]; 
the Japanese edition was published in 1666. 
A comparable work is Yen-k’o ch’tian-shu 
[Compendia of ophthalmology], by the 
Chinese author Ai Hsiieh-yiian. Another 
old medical work worthy of special mention 


is entitled Ensei ihé meibutsu-ké [A study 
of outstanding Western medical prescrip- 
tions], in 36 volumes, 1822, by Udagawa 
Genshin (1769-1834). This last title is 
generally considered to be the first work to 
have introduced Western prescriptions to 
Japan. 

Japanese periodicals form an important 
segment of the collection. As might be 
expected, the standard titles in the field 
of language and literature are present. 
There are also journals on Japanese dia- 
lects, folk lore; ethnology, and medicine. 

Although the greater part of the Karow 
collection is composed of works in the 
Japanese language, it also includes some 
very important materials in Western lan- 
guages. The collection contains two 
elaborate and important descriptive cata- 
logs, which now for the first time become 
available in the Library of Congress. The 
period covered by these two catalogs is in 
general the same: from the arrival of 
Europeans in Japan (1542) to the opening 
of Japan (1853-54) and the beginning of 
the Meiji period (1867-68). The scope of 
the catalogs, however, is somewhat 
different. 

The catalog of more general interest is 
entitled Bibliographischer Alt-]apan-Kata- 
log, 1542-1853. It was compiled and pub- 
lished by the Japaninstitut of Berlin in co- 
operation with the Deutsche Forschungsin- 
stitut (Doitsu bunka kenkyijo) of Kyoto. 
This catalog, which is the product of some 
ten years’ effort, contains many items which 
are not found in the well-known standard 
bibliographies of Wenckstern and Cordier. 
The compilers made an effort not only to 
include works devoted chiefly to Japan, but 
to make reference also to important works 
containing only brief sections or a few pages 
on Japan, since the sources used in such 
works may throw an entirely new light on 
certain problems, and such sources are fre- 
quently unknown even to scholars. The 
present catalog includes the holdings relat- 
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ing to this period of Japanese history which, 
at the time of its compilation, were avail- 
able in most of the German libraries, in a 
smaller number of Austrian libraries, and 
in 18 of the most important Japanese 
libraries. After each item the libraries 
holding the work are listed. Though the 
destruction of libraries during World War 
II has undoubtedly made many of the loca- 
tion references no longer valid, the catalog 
itself remains a reference tool of great 
importance. 

The other important catalog which now 
for the first time becomes available in the 
Library of Congress is the Kirishitan bunko, 
compiled by Johannes Laures, S. J., and 
published by Sophia University in Tokyo 
in 1940. Kirishitan, in reality a Japanese 
approximation to the Portuguese Christan, 
is now used as a technical term with refer- 
ence to the Christian religion in Japan from 
the date of its introduction in the sixteenth 
century until religious freedom was granted 
during the early years of the Meiji period, 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The Kirishitan bunko is a detailed descrip- 
tive bibliography of the documents (includ- 
ing books, articles, and manuscripts) at 
present in Japan which relate to Christian- 
ity in that country during this period of 
some 300 years. The author, who spent 
nine years in developing the collection of 
Kirishitan materials at Sophia University, 
has attempted absolute completeness only 
in describing the collection of that Uni- 
versity ; but he believes that his bibliography 
is also fairly complete for other important 
Japanese libraries which have collections 
of similar material. His catalog is an indis- 
pensable guide for those studying the his- 
tory of the infiltration of Christianity into 
Japan. 

Two other items in the Karow collection 
which merit special mention are both the 
work of Dr. Hermann Bohner, a German 
scholar who has lived for many years in 
Japan. The first of these items is his very 
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elaborate and detailed study entitled 
Shétoku Taishi, which was published in 
Tokyo in 1940 by the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde Osta- 
siens. Prince Shétoku (572-621) was one 
of the most important figures in the estab- 
lishment of Buddhism in Japan and in the 
opening of channels through which Chi- 
nese learning—both religious and secu- 
lar—poured into seventh-century Japan. 
In the seventeen maxims frequently re- 
ferred to as the “Seventeen Article Con- 
stitution” he also gave to the Japanese 
their first genuine theory of government. 
Most of this theory was derived from the 
Confucian doctrines which had been cur- 
rent in China for many centuries. Dr. 
Bohner’s work is easily the most important 
study that has appeared in any Western 
language with regard to this great central 
figure of Japanese history. 

Another important work of Dr. Bohner’s 
which now for the first time becomes avail- 
able in the Library of Congress is his fully 
annotated translation of the Jinné shété-ki 
of Kitabatake Chikafusa (1293-1354). 
This Buch von der wahren Gott-Kaiser- 
Herrschafts-Linie, as Dr. Bohner has trans- 
lated the title, was written about the year 
1340. During the years 1336 to 1392 
Japan had two imperial courts. One of 
the courts was established at Kyoto in 1336 
by Ashikaga Takauji (1305-1358), a gen- 
eral who had been sent from eastern Japan 
to suppress an uprising led by Emperor 
Daigo II against the Kamakura regime; 
the other court, located at Yoshino, was 
set up by Emperor Daigo II, after he had 
been driven from Kyoto in 1336. Kita- 
batake Chikafusa maintained that the 
southern court was the rightful and le- 
gitimate heir to imperial power. Probably 
the author’s main aim in the composition 
of the Jinné shété-ki, a history of Japan 
from the earliest times until his own, was 
his desire to demonstrate this thesis, 





Among the Western-language periodi- 
cals which Dr. Karow has presented to the 
Library of Congress, some—for example, 
Asia Major, the Transactions of the 


Asiatic Society of Japan, and certain pub- 
lications of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens—are 
already present in the Library in varying 
degrees of completeness. 


A most impor- 


tant gift to the Library in the field of period- 
icals, however, lies in the carefully collected 
sets of Japanese-language serial publica- 
tions which reflect Dr. Karow’s own spe- 
cialized interests. 
Epwin G. BEat, Jr. 
Chief, Japanese Section 
ANDREW Y. KuroDA 
Principal Cataloger, 
Japanese Section 























The Personal and Professional 
Papers of Frederick Law Olmsted 


was among the guests of honor at 
a dinner given to Dr. D. H. Burn- 
ham and other artists of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition by fellow architects 
and several New York city groups in 
March 1893. On this occasion Charles 
Eliot Norton said, “Of all American artists, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, who gave the de- 
sign for the laying-out of the grounds of 
the World’s Fair, stands first in the pro- 
duction of great works which answer the 
needs and give expression to the life of our 
immense and miscellaneous democracy.” 
To this tribute Dr. Burnham added, “Each 
of you knows the name and genius of him 
who stands first in the heart and confidence 
of American artists, the creator of your own 
parks, and many other city parks. He it 
is who has been our best adviser and com- 
mon mentor. In the highest sense he is 
planner of the Exposition. . . . An artist, 
he paints with lakes and wooded slopes, 
with lawns and banks and forest-covered 
hills; with mountain-sides and ocean views. 
He should stand where I do tonight; not 
for his deeds of later years alone, but for 
what his brain has wrought and his pen has 
taught for half a century.” ? 
A decade later, at the age of 81, Olmsted 
died, after some years of failing health 


Fk REDERICK LAW OLMSTED 


1 Frederick Law Olmsted; Landscape Archi- 
tect, edited by Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. and 
Theodora Kimball, 1922-28, vol. 1, p. 37. The 
manuscript materials for this study are in the 
professional files of the Olmsted papers. 
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which had forced his retirement from his 
profession of landscape architect and city 
planner—a profession which he had prac- 
ticed with distinction for forty years. The 
whole story of his career is unfolded in the 
magnificent collection of his personal and 
professional papers recently presented to 
the Library of Congress by his son, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Jr. 

The collection, consisting of about 30,- 
000 manuscripts and manuscript journals 
and voluminous files of related pamphlets 
and clippings, extends over the years 1819- 
1923. With the exception of the valuable 
portion which was destroyed by fire in the 
winter of 1863-64, the collection is extra- 
ordinarily complete and has not been sub- 
jected to culling or deleting. It contains 
not only the letters that Olmsted received 
and drafts of his professional and official 
papers, but an unusual proportion of let- 
ters written by Olmsted himself to his 
family and friends which were returned to 
his son after his death. The circumstances 
of his personal life are disclosed with com- 
plete candor from the time of the letter 
written by his father in 1837 advising him 
of the death of his “darling little brother 
Owen who is now an angell in Heaven,” 
to his own final touching letters written in 
1895 to his young son Frederick when 
he realized that his mind was failing. 

The small and homely facts of day-to- 
day life revealed by a half-century of fam- 
ily letters produce an unguarded, authentic, 
pleasing, and full impression of Olmsted’s 
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congenial domestic life, but the public 
career reflected in the collection is of great 
historical significance. The professional 
papers show Olmsted in various ventures 
in self-support and in public usefulness: 
as a scientific farmer, a world traveler with 
keen powers of observation and expression, 
a writer on social subjects, a Free-Soiler, a 
publisher, an organizer of the U. S. Sani- 
tary Commission in the Civil War, a vig- 
orous conservationist, a landscape archi- 
tect, and a city planner. 

The papers have been preserved in two 
major groups, the personal or biographical 
papers and the professional files. The 
former, which begin with family letters in 
1819, extend to obituaries and letters of 
condolence from this country and abroad 
(where his great public services were 
widely known) and include even reminis- 
cences collected in the 1920’s from his 
friends and contemporaries. The profes- 
sional files are arranged geographically by 
the location of the park, city plan, college 
campus, arboretum, parkway, or develop- 
ment which Olmsted had directed. Proj- 
ects in almost every state of the Union and 
in Canada are represented. 

Together the two sets of papers show 
the contributions made by Olmsted’s Con- 
necticut boyhood, his American and Euro- 
pean travels, his zeal for scientific farming, 
and his writing and publishing experience 
to the peculiar genius that placed him ul- 
timately at one of the pinnacles of a new 
American profession—landscape architec- 
ture. In several autobiographical frag- 
ments he describes his earliest years. His 
father, John Olmsted, a prosperous Hart- 
ford merchant, had an ardent love of na- 
ture and took his young family walking or 
riding through the woods and fields of the 
Connecticut Valley, the White Hills, and 
along the northeast seacoast from the 
Kennebec to Naugatuck. The son’s early 
education was entrusted to country par- 
sons with whom he boarded, but who al- 
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lowed him this same freedom to roam the 
countryside. 

In 1837, when Frederick was almost 
ready to enter Yale College, a severe attack 
of sumac poisoning so affected his eyes 
that he was threatened with blindness. It 
was decided that formal schooling must be 
abandoned, so he spent two years studying 
topographical engineering with Frederick 
A. Barton of Andover, Mass. and Collins- 
ville, Conn. He referred to these years as 
a time given over to “a decently restrained 
vagabond life generally pursued under the 
guise of an angler, a fowler or a dabbler 
of the shallowest shores of the natural 
sciences.” ? 

Not only did the beauty of rural America 
which he thus came to know have a last- 
ing impact upon Olmsted, but his letters 
to his brother for the next few years show 
he was reading avidly the works of Repton, 
Price, Gilpin, Shenstone, and Marshall to 
learn what other great minds had thought 
on the same subject. This little suited him 
for the dull life he was then leading in 
New York as a dry-goods clerk in a French 
importing firm. He accordingly left this 
position for random attendance at lectures 
at Yale. His letters of this era afford a 
lively picture of college life in the forties 
and the effect upon it of the rising religious 
revival. 

Sailing before the mast to China, Olm- 
sted, like many other young men of his 
day, sought to recruit his frail health by a 
rigorous sea voyage. His impressions of the 
voyage written to “Dear Father, and all 
hands at sweet No. 34” from the ship 
Ronaldson tell of strange experiences at 
sea and ashore “among the Celestials.” 
The letters of this period show a decided 
development of his powers of observation 
and expression. They further show his 
resentment at the harshness and brutality 
which were then the common lot of sea- 


? Ibid., p. 61. 

















men. His exertions on their behalf were 
a manifestation of the sensitive nature and 
easily aroused social conscience which were 
to characterize his later public services for 
slaves, for freedmen, for the sick and 
wounded of the Union Army, and for the 
unemployed. 

After his return from China, Olmsted 

attended further scientific lectures at Yale 
and became an honorary member of his 
brother John’s Class of 1847. After a 
period of apprenticeship on several scien- 
tifically managed farms he became an in- 
dependent farmer at Sachem’s Head, 
Guilford, Conn. The success of this ven- 
ture led his father to buy him the much 
larger Ackerly farm in 1848 on “South 
Side,” Staten Island. The grounds 
around the old Dutch farmhouse were 
barren and ugly, but these he immediately 
reclaimed by planting grass seed, laying 
sod, changing the course of the roadway, 
setting out thousands of fruit and orna- 
mental trees, and rearranging the farm 
buildings.* Years later, in a letter to Dr. 
Peter Collier (Apr. 6, 1890), he refers to 
his pursuit of scientific agriculture, “ 
I began life as a farmer, and although for 
forty years I have had no time to give to 
agricultural affairs, I still feel myself to 
belong to the farming community, and 
that all else that I am has grown from 
the agricultural trunk.” 

Olmsted was, as he said, a good farmer 
and a good neighbor. As a farmer he 
successfully got the depleted farm into full 
production, winning prizes for the best 
crops of wheat and turnips and the finest 
assortment of fruits. As a good neighbor 
he served on the school committee, im- 
proved the highways, was secretary of the 
local farmer’s club and the County Agri- 
cultural Society, imported an English 
machine, and established the first drainage 


* Reminiscences of Mrs. Mary C. Olmsted, 
written in 1920. 
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tile works in America.* His interest in the 
development of Staten Island and the 
progress of scientific agriculture is dom- 
inant in his letters to his father during the 
years 1850 and 1851 and in a later pro- 
fessional file devoted to the improvement 
of Staten Island. This section of the files 
is being copied by the Staten Island His- 
torical Society. 

While farming on Staten Island, Olm- 
sted began the first of a series of journeys, 
defraying his expenses by writing on rural 
topics for newspapers and periodicals. 
Copies and clippings from these are in a 
large separate file in the collection, mixed 
with similar materials which he clipped 
for his own entertainment and informa- 
tion. These endeavors marked the begin- 
ning of a fruitful literary career. Later, 
when he became architect of Central Park 
and engaged in other civic practice, his 
ability to write effectively gave him a po- 
tent weapon in the battle of art versus 
politics which he waged throughout his 
life. 

With letters of introduction from An- 
drew Jackson Downing, the landscape 
architect and horticulturist of Newburgh, 
N. Y., Olmsted sailed for Europe in 1850 
with his brother John Hull Olmsted and 
Charles Loring Brace. After four weeks 
on the Continent, he took a walking tour of 
rural England. Everywhere he was fasci- 
nated by public parks and their popularity 
with all classes of people.® His impressions 
were published in 1852 in his first book, 
Walks and Talks of an American Farmer, 
in England. 

William Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionist, 
visited Olmsted in 1852 with Brace. 
Olmsted detested slavery, but Garrison 
proposed no solution to the problem other 
than utter condemnation, hating it not 


* Autobiographical fragment. 
* Olmsted to Andrew Jackson Downing, Nov. 
23, 1850. 





only as crime, “but the sum of all crimi- 
nality.” The discussion was stimulating 
and Olmsted, impelled by his own views 
and his distrust of the passionate incen- 
diary campaigns of the radical abolitionists, 
determined to survey the peculiar institu- 
tion at first hand. He decided to make 
a journey through the slave states in order 
to report the actual situation in the South, 
and to provide a more considered and un- 
biased body of opinion which a better bal- 
anced leadership might employ in solving 
the evils of the problem. 

Commissioned by Henry J. Raymond to 
send a series of articles to the New York 
Times, he traveled several thousand miles 
by rail, boat, and saddle. The impressions 
he recorded were later collected and 
printed in three books, A Journey in the 
Seaboard Slave States (1856), A Journey 
through Texas (1857), and A Journey in 
the Back Country (1860). Temperate, 
conciliatory in tone, and free of vindictive 
spite, the articles and books had an imme- 
diate influence. By 1860 they had been 
republished in two volumes as The Cotton 


Kingdom in this country, and in England 
as Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton 
Kingdom (1862). 

Contrary to the author’s hope and expec- 
tation, their influence was incendiary rather 
than moderating. As Broadus Mitchell 
said, “Olmsted did what he could to keep 


the pot from boiling over. . . . For pas- 
sion he sought to substitute thoughtfulness, 
for raving rationality, and for invective a 
calm examination of the facts that should 
induce tolerance.” ° 

The absence of journals, of methodically 
assembled statistical and printed material, 
and drafts of either articles or books from 
the files suggests that these invaluable 
source materials on the ante-bellum South 
perished in the Staten Island fire of 1863. 


* Broadus Mitchell, Frederick Law Olmsted, A 
Critic of the Old South (1922), p. xi. 


There are records, however, of his edi- 
torial work for Putnam’s Monthly Maga- 
zine and of a short and disastrous venture 
into the publishing business. After another 
business trip to Europe, Olmsted returned 
to New York just as the efforts of William 
Cullen Bryant and Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing had inspired the city of New York to 
embark on the then novel undertaking of 
providing a great pleasure ground com- 
parable to those of Europe. Olmsted’s 
equipment from years of travel and study 
commended him to such notables as Asa 
Gray,’ Washington Irving, Peter Cooper, 
and David Dudley Field,* while the less 
imaginative were content with his fine rec- 
ord as a dirt farmer. On September 11, 
1857, Frederick Law Olmsted was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Central Park, 
and his career as a landscape architect, 
with two major interruptions, had begun. 
From this date the professional papers are 
filled with plans, proposals, correspondence 
with government officials, voluminous con- 
troversial newspaper articles, political 
charges, and vindications. With Calvert 
Vaux, a young architect and pupil of 
Downing’s, he submitted the prize-winning 
design for Central Park in 1858, “Greens- 
ward.” 

The earliest portion of the large Central 
Park file shows certain striking features 
in the plan, such as a then unique method 
of treating the circulation of vehicular 
traffic to avoid crossing footways or spoil- 
ing natural features. There were ade- 
quate entrances and exits, underpasses for 
east-west traffic spanned by bridges, and 
necessary buildings. For the next twenty 
years this one file shows Olmsted’s stormy 
if not always successful domination of the 
development of Central Park. He had to 


* Asa Gray to the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of New York Park, Aug. 24, 
1857. 

* James A. Hamilton, Washington Irving, and 
others to same, Sept. 1857. 
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battle the Tweed Ring and those who re- 
garded the Park as a political green pas- 
ture where broken-down relatives and 
loyal party henchmen could graze without 
labor. 

In a letter to Charles Brace on Decem- 
ber 8, 1860, Olmsted expressed his satis- 
faction with the merit of the Park as a 
work of art which would be revealed in 
time, but his more immediate satisfaction 
was with the fact that public works could 
contribute to the solution of problems of 
acute unemployment: 

It was within a fortnight of a most exciting 
election (when Wood was defeated) and dur- 
ing the prevalence of bread riots, a larger 
number of people being out of employment than 
at any previous period of the City’s history, 
that the Common Council voted money to go 
on with the work and I was unexpectedly or- 
dered to organize a large force for the purpose. 
It was a general impression that the pretence 
of work was merely a form of distributing the 
public money to the poor and my office was for 
several days surrounded by an organized mob 
carrying a banner inscribed Bread and Blood. 
The mob sent me a list of 10,000 names of men 
alleged to have starving families demanding 
that they should immediately be put at work. 
I had almost no assistance but within a week 
I had a thousand men economically employed 
and rigidly discharged any man who failed to 
work industriously and to behave in a quiet and 
orderly manner, .. . 

In subsequent political battles such 
principles were hard to sustain. Funds 
were illegally withheld and damaging 
charges were brought against the architect 
of the Park. His ideal of taking advan- 
tage of rather than suppressing beautiful 
natural features suffered at the hands of 
the politicians during the periods when he 
was not in office. A manuscript in the 
collection, which he published in pamphlet 
form as The Spoils of the Park (Feb. 1882) 
after his final retirement from the superin- 
tendency, defends with ironic humor his 
own principles. In a characteristic pas- 
sage he describes the zeal with which the 
carefully nurtured natural adornments of 
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the great rock outcroppings had been de- 
stroyed during one political regime: 

Rocky passages of the Park, which had been 
furnished under my direction with a natural 
growth of characteristic rocky hillside peren- 
nials, have been more than once “cleaned up,” 
and so thoroughly that the leaf-mould, with 
which the crevices of the ledge had been care- 
fully filled for the sustenance of the plants, was 
swept out with house brooms in the interest of 
that good taste which delights in a house painted 
white with green blinds, whitewashed cherry 
trees, plaster statuettes on stumps; and patty- 
cakes of bedding plants set between rocks 
scraped of their dirty old lichens and mosses— 
and all in the heart of an Appalachian 
glen. 


Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Olmsted secured leave of absence 
from the Park to go to Washington to serve 
as secretary and organizer of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission, forerunner of the 
American Red Cross. His letters to his 
father during this period, and his official 
but confidential letters to other officers of 
the Commission, although not large in bulk, 
are of outstanding historical significance. 
They reveal the difficulties encountered in 
removing an incompetent Surgeon Gen- 
eral and in working with his successor, Wil- 
liam Hammond, who had incurred the 
bitter enmity of Secretary of War Stanton. 
There can be little doubt, after seeing this 
material, that the Commission’s task of 
caring for the sick and wounded in the field 
was actually impeded by Stanton’s inter- 
ference. The published histories of the 
Sanitary Commission do not hint at these 
facts, but a new study by William Q. Max- 
well of Columbia University based in part 
upon this revealing section of the Olmsted 
papers is expected to revise the older inter- 
pretation. 

In spite of the responsibilities of a large 
family, Olmsted had accepted but half of 
the annual $4,000 salary for his work on 
the Commission, regarding the labor as 
a patriotic duty. After two years of unre- 
mitting and successful toil for the Commis- 









sion his health failed from the rigors of his 
field work as well as from the continuous 
conflict with politicians outside the or- 
ganization and those of divergent views 
within it. He resigned from the Commis- 
sion and from the superintendency of Cen- 
tral Park to accept the superintendency of 
the Frémont Mariposa Mining Estate in 
California. 

‘From the first entry dated September 14, 
1863, in his journal of the voyage from New 
York to San Francisco until his return to 
New York on November 22, 1865, Olm- 
sted presents a picture of traveling condi- 
tions and a keen analysis of the economic 
and social life of California of the sixties. 
Panama he describes in a letter to Mrs. 
Olmsted (Sept. 25, 1863) as a “shanty 
town leveed out of a swamp”; San Fran- 
cisco, in a letter to a Washington friend 
(Oct. 12, 1863) , he characterizes as a “pro- 
longation of New York.” His first reac- 


tion to scenery on a vaster and more spec- 
tacular scale than any he had yet seen is 
constantly given in the letters to his wife be- 
fore she joined him in San Francisco. On 


November 20, 1863, he told her of his 
journey to the South Fork of the Tuolumne 
River and of his feeling for the great mon- 
archs of the California forest—the Sequoia 
gigantea: 


We passed through the Big Tree Grove. The 
big trees are in a dense forest of other trees a 
few standing free. They don’t strike you as 
monsters at all but simply as the grandest tall 
trees you ever saw. Although many others [are] 
as tall or nearly so—you recognize them as soon 
as your eye falls upon them, far away, not 
merely from the unusual size of the trunk but 
its remarkable color—a cinnamon color, very 
elegant. You feel that they are distinguished 
visitors that have come down to us from another 
world. ... 


These as yet unspoiled beauties of na- 
ture inspired him with the same zeal for 
conservation that had filled him at the 
sight of Natural Bridge in Virginia and 
the Falls of Niagara. Even before he left 


California, Yosemite Valley had been or- 
ganized as a state reservation and he was 
appointed by Governor Low as the first 
President of its Board of Commissioners 
and as a member of the Board for the 
Preservation of the Mariposa Big Trees. 

The Mariposa Mining Estate was in a 
precarious and involved state and his let- 
ters to Eastern friends concerning it and 
investments in other California - mining 
stocks are valuable economic documents. 
From this same period a letter written to 
a Reverend Mr. Harding (Oct. 20, 1864) 
gives 38 pages of advice to him about the 
character of the Californians, “thriftless, 
improvident, fortune-hunting, gambling 
vagabonds” and the possibility of his en- 
joying a pastorate among them. He de- 
scribes the effect of the influx of cheap 
Oriental labor, of placer mining, and of 
the ghost mining towns on the population 
and condemns the un-Christian inhuman- 
ity heaped upon the Chinese portion of the 
population. 

In this interval Olmsted designed the 
grounds for the proposed College of Cal- 
ifornia and its adjacent village, Berkeley, 
a large cemetery for the nearby city of 
Oakland, and offered advice for a pleasure 
ground for San Francisco which later 
emerged as the famous Golden Gate Park. 

Political fortunes changing again in 
1865, he returned to Central Park with 
plans for the California work to be com- 
pleted by the firm of Olmsted and Vaux. 
From this time forward the career of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted was steadily and suc- 
cessfully devoted to the practice of land- 
scape architecture, city planning, and the 
conservation of scenic natural resources. 
His personal correspondence and profes- 
sional papers show his development into 
an authority of national influence in his 
profession. They reveal how he projected 
his ideal of public parks as integral parts 
of city life into eighty major cities; planned 
and layed out suburban villages, college 
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towns, and land subdivisions from Cali- 
fornia to New York; landscaped cemeteries, 
private grounds, and arboretums; drew 
plans for the Niagara reservation; devel- 
oped plans for the grounds of the Capitol 
in Washington and for many of the city’s 
monument areas; planned the grounds for 
Leland Stanford University, for Amherst, 
and for many other colleges; with Charles 
Sprague Sargent, Harvard’s scholarly hor- 
ticulturist, established Garden and Forest, 
the first magazine devoted to landscape 
architecture; and wrote the first article on 
“Parks” ever to appear in an encyclopedia. 
In an era without established schools of 
landscape architecture, the Olmsted firm 
was a practical atelier which often em- 
ployed as many as twenty draftsmen and 
students, and developed such exponents of 
Olmsted’s profession as his sons John 
Charles and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
Henry S. Codman, and Charles W. Eliot, 
all of whom are well represented in the 
collected papers. 

Through his clear and persuasive writ- 
ing Olmsted was able to shape the ideals 
and form standards for the growing pro- 
fession. Even his official reports owe much 
to his felicitous prose style and are not 
always dull reading, as, for example, the 
description of the opening of the lakes of 
Central Park to ice skaters in the report of 
the Commissioners for 1863: 

The movement of a throng of skaters on a 
clear day, chasing each other in gleeful mood 
over the crystal ceiling of the imprisoned lake, 
the fur-clad inmates of a thousand gay vehicles 
coursing along the silver snow to the music of 
bells, the dusky foliage of fir and pine on the 
adjacent heights, wrapped with wreaths of 
fleecy white; leafless branches strung with a 
fairy net-work of icy pearls, frail but gorgeous 
as it glistens and flashes with a thousand hues 
in every glance of sunlight, form in our midst 
a winter scene unmatched by that of any capital 
or country of modern times, because it is obtain- 


able only in a climate, amid an extent of popula- 
tion of wealth and liberality, such as peculiarly 
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characterizes the Queen City of the Western 
hemisphere. 

A letter written on July 7, 1890, to Ariel 
Lathrop of Stanford University shows the 
extent and character of his practice for that 
single year: 

I am at this time (with my partners) the land- 
scape architect of twenty works of considerable 
importance, that is to say I do not include in 
that ordinary private grounds. Nine of these 
twenty are large public parks of cities; two, gov- 
ernment works; three, works of commercial cor- 
porations; one, of a benevolent corporation; 
and six, private undertakings of such a character 
as to make them matters of public interest, opera- 
tions on them being systematically reported in 
the newspapers. 

Five years later his failing health com- 
pelled his retirement from the profession to 
which he had given such important direc- 
tion. In 1903 he died, leaving his firm to 
his sons who have continued its practice. 
The papers presented by his son Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr. contain the accumulated 
treasure of his lifetime, his professional 
files, and his correspondence with such out- 
standing literary, political, and scholarly 
figures as Washington Irving, Henry 
Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Robert 
Dale Owen, Charles A. Dana, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Charles Eliot Norton, Henry J. 
Raymond, James Russell Lowell, William 
Cullen Bryant, Augustus St. Gaudens, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, John La Farge, Wil- 
liam L. Garrison, Benjamin Pierce, Russell 
Sturgis, Charles McKim, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry H. Richardson, Henry Bel- 
lows, Alexander D. Bache, Phineas T. Bar- 
num, George W. Curtis, Carl Schurz, and 
Mary Livermore. 

This collection is now being examined 
in its entirety by Laura N. Wood Roper in 
the course of her preparation of a defini- 
tive biography of Olmsted. This biog- 
raphy will supplement the two-volume 
work on his professional career which was 
published on the centenary of his birth 





under the editorship of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr. and Theodora Kimball. 

An important addition to this extensive 
gift was made only recently through the 
presentation to the Library of Congress of 
the papers and log books of Gideon Olm- 


sted (1749-1845), sea captain and priva- 
teer. Both these gifts of Mr. Olmsted will 
be available for consultation when they 
have been more thoroughly arranged. 
Hexen Duprey Buttock 
Division of Manuscripts 



























HE Library of Congress has re- 
cently come into possession of the 
maps, diaries, correspondence, and 
private papers of Major Jedediah Hotch- 
kiss. A topographical engineer in the 
Confederate States Army attached to Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson’s staff, Hotchkiss 
was also an educator and a promoter of 
Virginia’s natural resources. Mr. C. Ver- 
non Eddy, Librarian of the Handley Li- 
brary at Winchester, Va., learned of the 
existence of this collection some years ago, 
and, after a number of visits to Staunton 
and extended negotiations, was instrumen- 
tal in having it listed and removed to fire- 
proof quarters. Subsequently, it was 
placed at the disposal of Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman who has made numerous refer- 
ences to the Hotchkiss papers in his Lee’s 
Lieutenants. The collection was acquired 
by the Library of Congress from Mrs. R. E. 
Christian, of Deerfield, Va., Major Hotch- 
kiss’ last surviving descendant. 

The collection contains some 600 maps, 
of which 340 are manuscript, relating 
principally to Virginia and West Virginia 
between 1861 and 1865. Many of them 
also reflect the postwar activities of Hotch- 
kiss in the development of mines, railroads, 
and towns, both in Virginia and West 
Virginia. A number of the manuscript 
maps are annotated to show that they were 
actually used by Generals Lee and Jackson 
in planning their campaigns. 

In addition to maps made by or under 
the direction of Hotchkiss, the collection 
includes a number of manuscript copies of 
Virginia county maps made under the 
direction of Major Albert H. Campbell, 
who was in charge of the Topographical 
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The Hotchkiss Map Collection 





Department, Confederate States Army. 
These latter maps constitute copies of some 
of the “Lost War Maps of the Confeder- 
ates” about which Major Campbell wrote 
in the Century Magazine (vol. 35, 1888, 
pp. 479-481) in protest against the many 
published criticisms that suitable maps had 
not been available to Confederate com- 
manders. Major Campbell conceded that 
there was a lack of maps at the beginning 
of the war, but explained that General 
Lee, upon taking command of the army, 
took steps to organize a topographical 
bureau for procuring accurate maps for 
his own use and that of his commanders. 
Major Campbell, being placed in charge, 
organized the work of surveying each 
county in detail and of preparing maps 
on comparatively large scales, giving due 
credit to the heads of field corps in the 
titles of the maps. When Richmond was 
evacuated on the night of April 2, 1865, 
Major Campbell packed up all the master 
maps of the Engineer Office and placed 
them on an archive train bound for 
Raleigh, N. C., in charge of an engineer 
officer and a draughtsman. He never 
thereafter learned of their whereabouts. 
It is particularly gratftying that the Hotch- 
kiss collection contaitgs copies of a number 
of these official Confederate maps not 
hitherto represented among “The Gilmer- 
Campbell Maps” described by Lawrence 
Martin in Noteworthy Maps . . . Acces- 
sions [of the Library of Congress] for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1926. Wash- 
ington, 1927, pp. 7-17. 

Many of the Hotchkiss manuscripts are 
so finely drawn as to give the appearance 
of printed maps. Much of the coloring was 
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done with pencils, red being used for roads, 
blue for water, green for wooded areas, and 
brown for hachures indicating topography. 
On the larger-scale maps, dwellings are 
shown, along with the names of occupants, 
as well as churches, mills, blacksmith shops, 
stores, railroad stations, courthouses, post- 
offices, etc. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Jed. 
Hotchkiss offered his services to General 
Richard S. Garnett as topographical engi- 
neer and was assigned to duty under 
Colonel M. M. Heck on Rich Mountain, 
July 2, 1861. Immediately, he began a 
survey of Camp Garnett and vicinity. A 
copy of the resulting map, which is in the 
collection, may be his first war map. The 
position was attacked by McClellan’s 
troops and evacuated on a rainy night. 
Hotchkiss, serving as adjutant on the re- 
treat, led the troops over mountains and 
through swamps to safety. When General 
Lee reorganized the army in the following 
month, Hotchkiss joined him at Valley 
Mountain and worked feverishly on a map 
of Tygart Valley for Lee’s campaign. Ex- 
posure and overwork brought on an attack 
of typhoid fever which confined him for 
some weeks, although while convalescing 
he made maps for the reports of the officers 
who conducted the Rich Mountain and 
Tygart Valley campaigns. In March 1862, 
he was assigned to the staff of General T. J. 
(Stonewall) Jackson, as topographical 
engineer of the Valley District, Department 
of Virginia, with the rank of captain. His 
map of the Battle of Kernstown (March 
23, 1862), made shortly after his arrival, 
has been preserved. 

In compliance with General Jackson’s 
comprehensive instructions to “Prepare a 
map showing all points of offense and de- 
fense in the Shenandoah Valley from the 
Potomac to Lexington” he produced a 
masterpiece, performing this difficult task 
in record time. His familiarity with the 
region and his great facility in sketching 
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were contributory factors in this notable 
accomplishment, for which he received 
high praise from General Jackson. The 
map is drawn on tracing linen, on the scale 
of 1: 80,000, measuring 71/2 x 3 feet, and 
is in an excellent state of preservation. 
Showing an infinite amount of detail use- 
ful for military tactics, it was frequently 
laid before Confederate commanders who 
were planning troop movements. At the 
present time, this map is represented in the 
collection only by a photostat. 

A remarkable item in the collection is 
Hotchkiss’ field sketch book. The cover 
bears this annotation over his signature: 
“This volume is my field sketch book that 
I used during the Civil War. Most of 
the sketches were made on horseback just 
as they now appear. The colored pencils 
used were kept in the places fixed for them 
on the outside of the cover. These topo- 
graphical sketches were often used in con- 
ferences with Generals Jackson, Ewell and 
Early ...” There are over 100 pages of 
delicately-executed sketches which reveal 
an extraordinary ability and an artistic 
hand. How such fine work could be done 
in the saddle will remain a marvel to every- 
one who examines it. The flyleaf and the 
first pages show positions on the Cedar Run 
Battlefield, dated March 23, 1862. The 
majority of the maps relate to various sec- 
tions of the Valley of Virginia, centering 
on the Valley turnpike. Others show sec- 
tions of the Blue Ridge, Massanutten, 
Powell’s Fort Valley, and the road between 
Dawsonville and Darnestown in Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland, as well as regions 
in Virginia around Chancellorsville, Win- 
chester, Orange County, Bristoe Station, 
and Warrenton. [See illustration.] 

Hotchkiss was directed on numerous oc- 
casions to choose lines of defense, to select 
troop positions for important engagements, 
and to perform other arduous and often 
extremely dangerous duties, all of which 
were faithfully executed, He was con- 
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stantly on the move and more than once 
narrowly escaped capture. One night he 
rode 60 miles to block a mountain pass and 
at another time he rode 46 miles to report 
the progress of battle. He took an active 
part in the Battle of Winchester, May 25, 
1862, riding with Jackson at the head of 
his troops and rallying the citizens to put 
out the fires started during the battle. His 
original map of troop movements on this 
day is preserved at the Handley Library. 
Several days later, he plotted troop posi- 
tions around Richmond, as shown on a 
captured Federal map. On June 9, he 
led General Taylor’s brigade in a flank 
movement at Port Republic and also in the 
attack that decided the battle. His map 
of the battlefield showing troop positions is 
contained in the collection. 

When General Jackson went to Rich- 
mond, Hotchkiss went to Staunton to pre- 
pare a map of the Piedmont region for the 
Pope campaign. The collection includes 
several undated maps which may have been 
made at this time. Hotchkiss rejoined the 
army at Gordonsville, which he subse- 
quently mapped; he was also at Cedar 


Mountain, in the Rappahannock opera- 
tions, and at Chantilly, maps of which are 


Later he 
was in the first Maryland campaign with 
General Jackson, blew up the Monocacy 
River bridge, and guided General J. E. B. 
Stuart by concealed roads from Sharpsburg 
to Shepherdstown, for which General 
Jackson commended him to the Secretary 
of War for promotion. 

Continual sketching, note-taking and 
map-drawing filled the days of Captain 
Hotchkiss. While serving on Jackson’s 
staff at the time of the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December 12, 1862, he aided in 
planning troop positions. During the 
winter of 1862-63 at Moss Neck, he made 
numerous reports and maps to accompany 
them, including a large map of the lower 


represented in the collection. 
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Rappahannock showing the lines of the 
Second Corps. 

In the spring of 1863, at the request of 
General Jackson, Hotchkiss secretly made 
a map extending “from the Rappahan- 
nock to Philadelphia.” Attached to it are 
two labels: “Map made by Capt. Jed. 
Hotchkiss at Moss Neck—by order of Gen. 
T. J. Jackson,” and “Used by Gen. R. E. 
Lee in the famous Gettysburg campaign.” 
It is probably the most beautifully ex- 
ecuted map in the entire collection, meas- 
uring 52 by 32 inches and containing a 
great amount of detail, so finely drawn as 
to be remarkably clear. It is represented 
in the Library of Congress collection by a 
photostat, the original being in the 
Handley Library. 

Captain Hotchkiss reported to General 
Lee that General Jackson had been 
wounded at Chancellorsville on May 2, 
1863. Two days later he escorted the am- 
bulance carrying General Jackson to 
Guiney’s Station (Guinea), Va. At Gen- 
eral Lee’s request Captain Hotchkiss 
prepared complete maps of the Chancel- 
lorsville campaign, on which all subse- 
quent maps have been based. The 
collection contains several maps made on 
this occasion. [See illustration.] 

While serving on General Ewell’s staff, 
Hotchkiss prepared maps of the Second 
Battle of Winchester, June 13-15, 1863. 
He was in the first day’s Battle of Gettys- 
burg and then was ordered to watch and 
report from Seminary Ridge. A copy of 
the map of Gettysburg he made to ac- 
company General Ewell’s report is pre- 
served here. A little later he prepared a 
“Sketch of Routes of the 2nd Corps A. N. 
Virginia, from Fredericksburg, Va., to 
Gettysburg, Pa., and return to Orange C. 
H., Va. June 4th, to August Ist, 1863,” on 
the scale of 1 inch to 10 miles; this is 
likewise preserved in the collection. His 
map of the engagement at Bristoe Station 





was made after that action on October 14, 
1863. 

General Lee frequently required maps 
of Captain Hotchkiss and expressed great 
confidence in them. In the spring of 1864, 
he ordered Hotchkiss to select a line of 
defense, in the execution of which Hotch- 
kiss rode hundreds of miles. The resulting 
report was specially complimented by Gen- 
eral Lee and largely adopted. One of 
Hotchkiss’ most strenuous feats was to 
sketch under heavy fire, in one day, the 10 
mile-long line held by General Lee from 
the Chickahominy to the Totopotomoy and 
to deliver the map to the General that 
evening. A map answering this description 
is contained in the collection. 

Captain Hotchkiss remained with the 
Second Corps when General Early took 
command and served on his staff in the 
Lynchburg-Monocacy-Washington cam- 


paign and in the Valley campaign. A num- 
ber of the maps in the collection reflect 
these activities. 

During the winter of 1864-65, Hotchkiss 
prepared beautifully illustrated reports of 


the operations of the Second Corps and 
made more than 100 maps for General Lee 
and other officers. The collection con- 
tains a manuscript report illustrated by an 
atlas of 63 plates of finely drawn maps of 
the Second Corps’ camps, marches, and 
engagements during the campaign of 1864. 

Major Hotchkiss was on the staff of Gen- 
eral Early when General Sheridan attacked 
at Waynesboro, and had to flee over the 
Blue Ridge, barely escaping capture. He 
was with General Rosser at Lynchburg 
when General Lee surrendered. Having 
sent his maps to a hiding place, he went 
home at once and was paroled on May 1, 
1865 at Staunton, where he moved his 
family shortly thereafter. Later that year 
he was arrested and his maps were de- 
manded by order of General Grant. He 
hurried to Washington and, in an inter- 
view with General Grant, protested against 


the confiscation of his maps, offering to 
make copies of any that were needed. 
General Grant ordered the maps returned 
and paid for copying all he desired to use 
in illustrating his reports. When the offi- 
cial documents of the Civil War were being 
prepared for publication, Major Hotchkiss 
supplied a number of the maps which were 
included in the atlas accompanying the 
Official Records of the Rebellion. 

Jedediah Hotchkiss was born at Wind- 
sor, Broome County, N. Y., November 30, 
1828. He was graduated from the Wind- 
sor Academy and early showed great in- 
terest in botany and in geology. In the 
winter of 1846-47, he taught school in 
Lykens Valley near Harrisburg, Pa., in a 
community where coal mines were being 
opened. In his spare time, he studied the 
geology of the anthracite region. The fol- 
lowing summer, in company with another 
teacher, he made a walking tour of the 
Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania, the 
Piedmont region of Maryland, and the 
Valley of Virginia, as well as the Blue 
Ridge, little realizing how well he was pre- 
paring himself for his life’s work. About 
this time he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Henry Forrer, owner and operator of one 
of the large iron smelters near Luray, whose 
interest in mining and mineral resources 
awakened the enthusiasm that later ab- 
sorbed so much of Hotchkiss’ energy. That 
fall he tutored in the family of Daniel 
Forrer at Mossy Creek, Va., and for the 
next ten years was principal of the Mossy 
Creek Academy. In 1858 he resigned to 
organize the Loch Willow School for Boys 
at Churchville, Augusta County, which 
flourished until the outbreak of the war. 
For two years after the war, Major Hotch- 
kiss kept a school in Staunton and there- 
after opened an office as topographical and 
mining engineer, which he continued until 
his death in 1899. 

Major Hotchkiss’ postwar activities and 
interests, too numerous to record here, are 
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reflected in his voluminous correspondence, 
diaries, and papers. He wrote The Battle- 
fields of Virginia—Chancellorsville with 
William Allen in 1867; The Geography of 
Virginia in 1876, published in many sub- 
sequent editions; and Virginia, volume 3 
of the Confederate Military History, edited 
by C. A. Evans, in 1899. He edited The 
Virginias, a Mining, Industrial and Scien- 
tific Journal from 1880 to 1885. He com- 
piled an Historical Atlas of Augusta Coun- 
ty, Virginia, 1885, made many surveys, 
compiled and published maps, and wrote 
papers and pamphlets in the interest of 
developing the resources of the Virginias. 
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In 1872 and again in 1874, he visited Great 
Britain and was influential in getting mil- 
lions of northern and foreign capital in- 
vested in the development of his beloved 
State. He lectured on many occasions, or- 
ganized the Stonewall Jackson Camp of 
Confederate Veterans, and was an ardent 
supporter of the Second Presbyterian 
Church and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Staunton. His whole life 
merits the words of commendation Gen- 
eral Jackson said to him on occasion, 
“Good, very good.” 
Ciara Ecit LeGEAR 
Division of Maps 
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The Nazi Collection: A 
Prelimiuary Note 


HE vast amount of Nazi material 
collected by the Library of Con- 
gress Mission to Europe has now 
been examined and a brief description of 
its character and scope is possible. Con- 
sisting of books, pamphlets, official docu- 
ments, periodicals, newspapers, posters, 
recordings, and archival and manuscript 
materials, the collection documents to a 
large extent the entire period of the rise 
and rule of the Nazi Party. 

Nearly all the books in the collection 
have now been recorded by the Library. 
While it would be of some interest to dis- 
cuss in detail the subjects covered by this 
group, it is possible here to say only that 
the books fall into almost all the categories 
of human knowledge. Politics and ap- 
plied science are perhaps the most richly 
represented categories, since the humani- 
ties and pure science did not flourish under 
the Nazis. These books are now being 
incorporated into the Library’s collections 
where they will be accessible through the 
usual channels. Special collections, such 
as Hitler’s private library, are housed in- 
tact in the Rare Books Division. 

Extensive as the Library’s collection of 
Nazi books is, however, a word of warning 
should be given. The history of Germany 
under the Nazi regime was largely a secret 
history, and almost every published work 
was either an insincere display of senti- 
mentality or a downright fabrication. The 
truth concerning the Nazis lies elsewhere 
than on the printed page, as the Library 
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of Congress Mission soon discovered on its 
arrival in Germany. 

When the Mission began shipping back 
its acquisitions on the history of the Nazi 
Party, there was undoubtedly some eye- 
brow-lifting at the vast amount of un- 
bound and _ unprinted documentary 
material. The Library itself found diffi- 
culties in solving the technical problems of 
processing such acquisitions. And yet 
behind the activities of the Mission there 
was a definite theory, born of a firsthand 
acquaintance with the materials in the 
field, which made it seem worthwhile to 
concentrate on the collection of non-pub- 
lished and even non-publishable materials. 
There were personal and private items 
such as those in the Chancellory papers; 
secret documents such as instructions to 
newspaper editors; the extensive Rehse 
Collection on the Party; the Party Ar- 
chives; the recordings of Nazi speeches; 
the Mitteilungen of all kinds from Party 
offices; and the other raw materials which 
are the stuff of Nazi research. Although 
ephemeral in format, and intrinsically 
valueless, yet these newspapers, posters, 
Flugblatter, and the like were a far greater 
force in determining the Nazi climate of 
opinion than were conventional books and 
periodicals. 

If I were to venture a judgment, I would 
say that the most valuable parts of the Nazi 
collection are those which are creating the 
biggest problem for the Library of Con- 
gress. The Nazi Party archives, the police 
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records (appropriated by the Party for its 
own historical files), the unique Party 
materials collected by Friedrich Rehse, the 
newspapers (both domestic and from oc- 
cupied territories), the posters (of which 
the Library has an astounding collection 
running into thousands of unique copies), 
the Chancellory papers (including 200 
Leitz folders packed with domestic cor- 
respondence addressed to Hitler, of inesti- 
mable sociological value), thousands of 
hideous poems dedicated to Hitler, the 
master recordings of all the Nazi speeches, 
the restricted Mitteilungen from all the 
Party headquarters—these and many other 
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items of a similar nature are the heart of 


the collection. 

When all the papers and documents, 
some of which are still en route from Berlin, 
have been finally processed, this Quarterly 
will undertake to give detailed analyses of 
their content. Meanwhile it was thought 
advisable to make at least a preliminary 
statement for the benefit of the historians 
who are endeavoring to write a true and 
adequate account of the Nazi Party’s rule 
in Germany. 

Douwe STuURMAN 
Former Member of the Library of 
Congress Mission 
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Microfilm 


ITH the addition of 4,879 reels 
and strips in the past fiscal year, 
the Library’s microfilm hold- 


ings have been increased to over 71,000 
reels and strips. As in previous years, the 
most fruitful sources of microfilm are the 
various projects with which the Library is 
associated ; these continue to strengthen the 
Library’s holdings of manuscripts, rare 
books, and newspapers. Collections in a 
number of special fields have also bene- 
fited by microfilm additions, as may be seen 
in reports appearing in other issues of the 
Quarterly Journal. Accessions which have 
not been discussed elsewhere are the sub- 
ject of the following report. 

Perhaps the most important single col- 
lection of microfilms in the Library is that 
received from the British Manuscripts 
Project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Additions in the past 
year bring the total received from this 
source to 2,198 reels. Of these, 1,460 
reels, representing 5,406 manuscripts, have 
now been reproduced in positive form and 
are available for general use. Among re- 
cent accessions from this Project are Star 
Chamber records, additional Admiralty 
papers and domestic- letter books of the 
Home Office collection, and manuscripts 
from the Sackville papers. Additional re- 
productions of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum manuscript catalog include the 
author catalog of Series 1, the subject cata- 
logs of Series 2 and 3, and the periodical 
index. Another important manuscript 
catalog on microfilm is the complete Clas- 
sified Catalogue of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum on 34 reels; this repre- 


sents a general subject index to the Mu- 
seum’s manuscripts collections. 

The Modern Language Association de- 
posit has been enriched during the year by 
the addition of 233 new microfilm repro- 
ductions of manuscripts and rare printed 
books of interest to students of literature. 
Among them are a number of manuscripts 
from the Royal Irish Academy, the Na- 
tional Library of Ireland, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Others were received from 
the National Library of Scotland in Edin- 
burgh. Additional Southey letters have 
come from the Bodleian Library. A fur- 
ther group of manuscripts of Petrarch’s 
Griselda story supplements that received 
last year. These were filmed at the Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale in Paris, the Bi- 
bliothéque de Lille, the Bibliothéque 
Universitaire et Regionale de Strasbourg, 
the Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, the Universitat Basel, 
and Cornell University—a good example 
of the project’s wide geographic coverage. 

Reproductions of important manuscripts 
received from sources other than these proj- 
ects include manuscripts 1 to 8 from the 
papers of John Carte (1686-1754). These 
manuscripts, which are in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, contain, among other items, a num- 
ber of miscellaneous papers relating to the 
public affairs of Ireland, mostly from 1641 
to 1643/4. Another noteworthy group is 
the films of the papers of Alexander H. 
Stephens, Vice President of the Confed- 
eracy. These microfilms reproduce orig- 
inals located in the Brady Memorial Li- 
brary, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart in New York. They show a 
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broken but extensive correspondence 
(3,053 letters) from 1834 to i872 between 
Stephens and his brother, Judge Linton 
Stephens, who was Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Fifteenth Georgia Volunteers during 
the first year of the Civil War. To these 
are added a few other letters such as the 
brief correspondence between Alexander 
Stephens and Herschel V. Johnson, and 
several letters exchanged after 1872 by 
Alexander Stephens and the widow of Lin- 
ton Stephens. 

Another manuscript item is the first 
book of the parish register of Waddesdon 
Church, Buckinghamshire, England, cov- 
ering the period from 1538 to 1734. The 
last page has this heading: 

A Register of all such Persons as was buried 
at Waddesdon in the County of Buckingham 
from March 25, 1733 to March 25, 1734 Ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament for Burying 
in Woolen. 

A wealth of data is found in the Eco- 
nomic Survey of Micronesia, conducted by 
the U. S. Commercial Company for the 
United States Navy, in 1946. The work 
gives information on the geography, geol- 
ogy, economic and human resources, agri- 
culture and soils, livestock and fishery 
resources, botany, and entomology of 
Micronesia, particularly in connection 
with the Mariana Islands, the Carolines, 
and the Marshall Islands. 

Documents of the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations held in London in 1946 
have now been received on microfilm. 
This English edition is arranged in four 
sections: (1) The Journal, (2) Cumulative 
list of documents issued, (3) Documents 
presented to the General Assembly and 
to the committees of the General Assembly, 
(4) Handbook. 

Two recent accessions which were is- 
sued by the American Council on Public 
Affairs are Victor Selden Clark’s Who’s 
Who in Economics. An International 
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Biographical Encyclopedia, and _ the 
Slovar’-spravochnik po sotsial’ no-ekonomi- 
cheskot statistike (Soviet dictionary-hand- 
book of social-economic statistics), orig- 
inally published by the Tsentral’ noe Statis- 
ticheskoe Upravlenie (Central Statistical 
Administration) in Moscow, 1944. 

The number of current English language 
newspapers received on microfilm has in- 
creased to 33. Among the additions are: 
The Charlotte News (Charlotte, N. C.), 
The Minneapolis Morning Tribune, and 
The Minneapolis Star. Several older titles 
have also been received. Among them 
are: 

The Texas Gazette (Austin). Published by 
Godwin Brown Cotten. This weekly runs from 
vol. 1, no. 1, Sept. 25, 1829 to vol. 1, no. 52, 
Jan. 15, 1831, and is complete except for five 
numbers. Two issues of 1832, Jan. 10th and 
Feb. 18th, which were published by Godwin 
Brown Michael Cotten, are also on the film. 

The Workingman’s Advocate (Chicago). 
Devoted to the Interests of the Producing Classes 
of the Northwest. This subtitle changed to 
Official Organ of the National Labor Union, 
then to Official Organ of the Industrial Con- 
gress of the United States. The issues received 
run from Sept. 17, 1864 (vol. 1, no. 8) to Oct. 
13, 1877. There are many missing issues, but 
the two reels of microfilm hold much of interest 
to this generation. 

The Emporia Gazette. The Library has on 
microfilm a nearly complete run from May 5, 
1893 to Dec. 31, 1946, of the newspaper made 
famous by William Allen White, who was its 
editor from 1895 until his death in 1944. 

The reproduction of other newspaper 
files is under consideration, but action has 
been deferred until plans can be formu- 
lated for a cooperative filming project. 
Meanwhile, at the request of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, the Library of 
Congress has set up a clearing house for 
information regarding newspaper filming 
projects. 

Microfilms of the American Periodical 
Series, 1800-1809 have now been received. 
These supplement the reproductions of 
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rare American periodicals of the eight- 
eenth century received last year. 

From the Chicago Law Institute have 
come 25 reels reproducing the Institute’s 
index cards under author and title and by 
subject. 

Reproductions of city directories for 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. have been received 
for the period 1843-70. 

The Artists’ Fund Society of Philadel- 
phia is represented by twelve exhibition 
catalogs. The first ten are for the years 
1835-1845; the other two for 1866 and 
1867. 

Of interest to Americana students is the 
journal kept by Hugh Finlay, surveyor of 
post roads, during his survey of the post 
offices between Massachusetts and Geor- 
gia, from Sept. 13, 1773 to June 26, 1774. 
This source book for the early history of 
our postal system was published in Brook- 
lyn in 1867. 

A number of microfilm activities which 
were initiated or revived in the past year 
will add considerably to the Library’s 


microfilm holdings. In Italy, a pilot proj- 
ect is being started for filming unpub- 
lished guides, inventories, calendars, 
catalogs, and other bibliographical tools 
relating to manuscript collections. Dis- 
cussions are being carried on with the 
Committee on Documentary Reproduc- 
tion of the American Historical Associa- 
tion with respect to the feasibility of un- 
dertaking a broadly comprehensive joint 
plan for microfilming foreign archival 
material, to be carried out under the terms 
of the Fulbright Act. The Library’s nor- 
mal program of filming foreign archival 
and manuscript material relating to the 
United States is being resumed, under the 
Wilbur Fund, after the interruption 
caused by the war. The Legislative Docu- 
ments Microfilm Project for copying the 
official records of the American colonies, 
territories, and states is being continued. 
Reports on receipts from these projects 
will appear in later issues of this Journal. 
FausTINE DENNIS 
Curator, Microfilm Reading Room 
































Music 


primarily as rapid surveys of the 

important acquisitions received each 
year. Because no complete report on music 
had appeared since 1940, it was necessary 
last year to cover an unusually long period. 
Inevitably this meant that there were more 
worthy items to discuss than could be in- 
cluded in the space available and certain 
categories had to be treated in a summary 
fashion—particularly the category of auto- 
graph letters. For the scholar this is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, especially because in 
recent years no catalog cards have been 
printed for this type of material. Since 
other music materials are now generally 
available through the Library’s printed cat- 
alog cards, it seems more important at this 
time to go back to the letters of musicians 
acquired during the past three or four years 
and to set down an account of them here. 
Otherwise there would be no way of learn- 
ing about the Library’s new holdings in 
this category. This report has therefore 
been limited to autograph materials—that 
is, autograph compositions acquired during 
the past fiscal year (the earlier acquisitions 
of this type were reported last year) and 
autograph letters received since 1944. 


r’ T HESE annual reports are designed 


Autograph Compositions 


Easily the most outstanding acquisi- 
tion of this past year is the group of five 
important autographs acquired last Jan- 
uary through the kindness of Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall for addition to the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation Collec- 
tion. The five manuscripts, formerly in the 
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famous Wittgenstein Collection in Vienna, 
are al] major works by major composers. 

The earliest is Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
Cantata No. 10, Meine Sell’ erhebt den 
Herren. Composed around 1740 for the 
Feast of the Visitation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, it is one of the composer’s noted 
“chorale-cantatas,” building through var- 
ious recitatives and movements for chorus 
and instruments to a final statement of the 
chorale in its full, massive simplicity. No 
doubt, the congregation was expected to 
join in with the melody, although they 
could hardly be expected to follow the 
contrapuntal weaving of the inner parts. 

The second of the five manuscripts is the 
full orchestral score of Joseph Haydn’s 
Symphony in C major, No. 90. Around 
1788, when this work was composed, 
Haydn received several commissions from 
members of the French nobility, and for 
many years this score was owned by M. Le 
Comte d’Ogny. No doubt Haydn’s fame 
in France had been spread by the six sym- 
phonies, Nos. 82-87, which he wrote for 
the Concerts Spirituels in Paris in 1786. 
Shortly afterwards, Haydn wrote the 
famous twelve symphonies for Salomon’s 
concerts in London, Nos. 93-104, which 
today we hear most often in the concert 
hall, but in No. 90 his style had reached full 
maturity and the work need yield nothing 
in excellence to the later symphonies. 

The next two autographs are both by 
Mozart. The earlier of the two is the Con- 
certo in A major for violin and orchestra, 
K. V. 219, one of the most notable of all 
works in the literature for the violin. Mo- 
zart wrote at the head of the score “Con- 
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Clarke Whittall. 


Gift of Mrs. Gertrude 


Page from Beethoven’s Sonate fiir das Hammerklavier in E Major, Op. 109. 





certo di Violino,” and, as he often did, 
signed and dated his manuscript carefully. 
This time the signature appears in the 
upper right-hand corner of the first page 
above the music: “di Wolfgango Amadeo 
Mozart/Salisburgo li 20 di decembre/ 
1775.” [See illustration.] The other Mo- 
zart autograph is similarly titled and dated: 
“Concerto di Cembalo,” and on the right, 
“Del Sgr. Cav: Amadeo Wolfg. Mozart/nel 
gianero 1776, a Salisburgo.” It is the Con- 
certo in B flat major, K. V. 238. Although 
it falls early in his distinguished series of 
piano concertos, it was evidently a great 
favorite with the composer, and he played 
it On numerous occasions. 

It would be hard to get three musicians 
to settle on which is the best of the five 
autographs, but if there is any “best,” it 
might well be the last—Beethoven’s Sonate 
fiir das Hammerklavier in E major, Op. 
109. It lies just within the threshold of 
his latest, most mature period, and like the 
other four pianoforte sonatas from this 
period, it remains a challenge to the great- 
est interpreters of the literature. The man- 
uscript must also have represented some- 
thing of a challenge to the printer who first 
attempted to engrave the work, since every 
dash of the pen testifies to the frantic energy 
which went into its composition. [See 
illustration.| 

At about the same time, but from dif- 
ferent sources, Mrs. Whittall added several 
other autographs to the Collection. These 
include three manuscripts of Johannes 
Brahms and one by Max Reger. The 
three Brahms autographs are arrange- 
ments of some of his best works prepared 
by the composer himself. The earliest is 
an arrangement of the String Sextet in 
G major, Op. 36, for piano, four hands, 
completed in 1865. It is interesting to 
compare the manuscript with the work 
in its original form, since it reveals very 
clearly how conscious Brahms was of the 
technical demands of the medium for 





which he was writing. The second auto- 
graph is an arrangement for piano, four 
hands, of his Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68, completed in 1876. The first 17 
pages, containing the first movement—one 
of the grandest movements in the whole 
symphonic literature—are of particular in- 
terest. The autograph of the orchestral 
score of the last three movements is known 
to be in private hands at present. But the 
score of the first movement has disap- 
peared completely. Conceivably, it may 
turn up in the possession of some secretive 
collector, but since various Brahms 
scholars have done their best to locate it 
without success, there is an excellent 
chance that it may have been accidentally 
destroyed. If so, this four-hand arrange- 
ment would be the only form in which 
the first movement is still preserved in 
Brahms’ handwriting. The third of the 
autographs is an arrangement for two 
pianofortes of the Third Symphony in F 
major, Op. 90. It is a particularly appro- 
priate gift from Mrs. Whittall, since her 
Foundation Collection already includes 
the autograph of the full orchestral score 
of this composition. The Reger manu- 
script of his Zwélf Stiicke fiir die Orgel, 
Op. 65, is startling in appearance. The 
notes are written in a very black India ink, 
whereas all the registrations and expres- 
sion marks are in a brilliant red ink. It is 
even more significant than most modern 
autographs, since it contains two pieces 
which were omitted from the second book 
when the work was published in 1902. 

As is well known, Mrs. Robert S. Bart- 
lett, the daughter of Victor Herbert, de- 
posited with the Library a number of years 
ago the major part of her share of her 
father’s autograph manuscripts which has 
often formed the foundation of special 
Herbert exhibits and has proved of excep- 
tional interest to the general public. Be- 
cause of the composer’s place in the affec- 
tions of American music lovers and because 
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a biography is being prepared, every effort 
has been made to assemble all the other 
available autographs and memorabilia re- 
lating to Herbert, with results that have 
been almost startling. Mr. and Mrs. Bart- 
lett have cooperated to the fullest extent, 
and by turning out old boxes and trunks 
have located many more autograph 
sketches, note books, photographs, and 
other related material to add to the original 
deposit. Its extent is indicated by the 
more than 60 separate entries that have 
been listed for the record. These included 
the first and fifth movements of a Suite for 
cello and orchestra, Op. 3, the autograph 
parts for a Concerto for violoncello and 
orchestra, Op. 8, and many extracts from 
the operettas. An interesting confirma- 
tion of Herbert’s skill as an orchestrator 
is found in his numerous arrangements for 
orchestra of works by other composers, of 
special note being his arrangement of 
Schubert’s Der Wanderer, and Debussy’s 
Minstrels and The Girl with the Flaxen 
Hair. 

The Herbert collection has been in- 
creased in other ways as well. William 
Randolph Hearst presented the Library 
with the autograph full scores of three 
complete operettas—Miss Dolly Dollars, 
Miss 1917, and The Lady of the Slipper— 
each protected in a richly tooled, heavy 
red morocco box. After many years in the 
library at San Simeon, the scores are now 
“public property” through Mr. Hearst’s 
generosity. 

Mrs. Gustav Klemm, in memory of her 
husband who died last summer, presented 
to the Library a number of Herbert auto- 
graphs which Mr. Klemm had acquired 
some years previously. There are a dozen 
numbers from Mlle. Modiste, including the 
only known manuscript of what is prob- 
ably Herbert’s most famous song, “Kiss Me 
Again,” the full orchestral score of A Suite 
of Serenades, the condensed score of A Love 
Sonnet, and extracts from Miss Dolly Dol- 
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lars, The Enchantress, The Singing Girl, 
Algeria, and Benamela. The collection 
also includes a number of arrangements, 
thirteen autograph letters from Herbert to 
Gustav Klemm, and various programs and 
editions of Herbert’s operettas, many bear- 
ing his autograph. As a fitting conclusion, 
Mrs. Klemm included in her gift two ar- 
rangements of Herbert’s songs in her hus- 
band’s hand and the autograph manu- 
scripts of five of Mr. Klemm’s best-known 
songs. 

Finally, four Herbert autographs, appar- 
ently special numbers for the Follies of 1917 
and 1919, were acquired by purchase. A 
“Circus Ballet” is dated New York, May 
1919, and “The American Rose Waltz” 
seems to stem from the same year. A re- 
cruiting song, “Can’t You Hear Your 
Country Calling?” and several sections 
from a patriotic pageant were written in 
1917. There are still Herbert autographs 
to be uncovered, but by now the Library 
must have custody of very nearly 90 per 
cent of his voluminous output. 

From a variety of other sources has come 
a miscellaneous group of autographs. The 
earliest is an eight-part anthem, “Hear My 
Prayer, O Lord,” in the hand of William 
Croft. Another is a work by Giovanni 
Paisiello written for Napoleon: “Messa 
breve a 4 voci con pil stromenti pour la 
cappella del Primo Console a S. Cloud. 
An—XI.” A combination music auto- 
graph and letter from Thomas Moore to 
his publisher, Power, shows how Moore 
worked. At the top of the sheet is the 
melody of “Alley Croker” with Moore’s 
new words—“In gentle play, one sunny 
day, as Love and Bacchus wander’d”— 
fitted below. Moore then explains that 
he has just hit upon a happier set of words 
than he had ever hoped to find for the 
“old battered-out damsel,” and he is so 
pleased with them that he is sending the 
first stanza along immediately, so that Sir 
John Stevenson can write out the accom- 





paniment before he leaves town. Then 
there is Heinrich August Marschner’s re- 
duction for piano of Dilafrose’s recitative 
and song, “Komm an mein Herz,” which 
is the eighth number in Marschner’s comic 
opera, Der Babu. Finally, we come to the 
full autograph of Franz Liszt’s Soirées de 
Vienne, settings made by Liszt of waltzes 
and Laendler composed by Schubert. 
The sixth number in the collection will be 
particularly familiar to most students of 
the piano. 

Since Charles Martin Loeffler willed not 
only his manuscripts but also all his rights 
in them to the Library, we have had for 
a number of years the main corpus of his 
autographs. Several manuscripts, how- 
ever, had been given to individuals or 
organizations performing one of Loeffler’s 
compositions during his lifetime. It is 
obviously desirable to have the collection 
here as complete as possible, and conse- 
quently considerable pains have been 
taken to round up some of the “strays.” 
The year has seen the acquisition of sev- 
eral of them: a Berceuse, for violin and 
piano; a setting of Poe’s poem, “A Dream 
within a Dream,” dedicated to Mrs. Gus- 
tave Schirmer; the score of a string sextet 
dedicated to Franz Kneisel and first per- 
formed with the Kneisel Quartet as a 
nucleus; and the full set of parts for his 
“Octette” for two violins, viola, violon- 
cello, contrabass, two clarinets, and harp. 

Appropriately, the last autograph to be 
mentioned in this group is indubitably the 
most “modern.” It. is the short score of 
Arnold Schénberg’s Serenade, Op. 24, for 
clarinet, bass clarinet, mandolin, guitar, 
violin, viola, violoncello, and bass voice. 
Each movement except the Finale, which 
is not completely filled out, bears a date 
ranging between Oct. 6, 1921 and April 
1923. The manuscript seems to represent 
a middle stage in the evolution of the 
work, falling somewhere between the pre- 
liminary sketches and the final full score. 


To scholars this will be an advantage, since 
it makes it possible to study Schénberg’s 
method of working. It may be particu- 
larly important to do so in the present 
instance, since the Serenade is only the 
second of Schénberg’s works to make use 
of the “tone-row” technique with which 
he js now largely associated. Since he has 
had a good many followers who have 
adopted this style of composition, it is pos- 
sible, should the method win more general 
acceptance, that this short score may be 
pointed to as the cradle of the art. 


Autograph Letters 


The Music Division has been particu- 
larly fortunate in its friends during recent 
years, and hopes that the custom of saving 
letters from outstanding figures in our 
musical life will continue and that the col- 
lections will be given to the Library for 
preservation. It is possible to purchase 
single letters that are much older than 
those included in such collections, but re- 
gardless of age a complete correspondence, 
or even one side of a correspondence, is 
almost always of infinitely greater historical 
value. The single autograph may con- 
tribute some important fact or fill up a 
puzzling gap in an otherwise well-docu- 
mented sequence, or at worst, on a card 
declining an importunate dinner invita- 
tion, it at least supplies a signature which 
may later be important in identifying a 
more interesting document. But a com- 
plete correspondence is extended enough 
to fill in and sometimes round out a per- 
sonal relation between two people, and 
when one or both of them happen to be 
important composers, we get history in a 
form that no history book supplies. 

Such collections often cannot be added 
immediately to the active holdings of the 
Music Division, since living persons are fre- 
quently involved, and reasonable restric- 
tions on the use of autograph material must 
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be carefully observed. One such restricted 
collection has come to the Library as the 
gift of Mrs. Gisella Selden-Goth, It is a 
series of 39 letters and 4 cards written to 
her by Ferruccio Busoni. Mrs. Selden- 
Goth was a well-known patron of music 
in Germany before the advent of the Nazis 
and numbered most of the musical world 
among her friends and acquaintances. Her 
letters from Busoni start with a pair from 
June 22 and Dec. 14, 1909, one of which 
has a half sheet of music autograph at- 
tached to it to explain a point in the dis- 
cussion. The next pair, dated Nov. 23, 
1918 and Jan. 15, 1919, was sent to her 
from Zurich. Another letter came from 
Zurich on March 3, 1919, and the follow- 
ing year saw the start of an intensive cor- 
respondence, building to a peak with five 
letters dated in August alone. The year 
1921 saw six letters and 1922 seven, with 
the final message from Busoni a card dated 
Aug. 12, 1923, explaining what he meant 
by the word “Triade” and signed “Busoni/ 
Pianist, Komponist / u. Postkartenschrei- 
ber.” He died less than a year later. The 
correspondence began when Mrs. Selden- 
Goth was an unmarried girl, writing to the 
great pianist for advice on her composi- 
tions, but before the main series started, 
Busoni had already begun to tell her about 
his own works and his opinions on contem- 


porary music. 

Two similar collections documenting 
the American scene have been acquired 
from Marianne Kneisel, the daughter of 
Franz Kneisel, and from Professor Daniel 


Gregory Mason. In a sense, the Kneisel 
collection is more fragmentary, but it is 
unified by its close relationship to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
Kneisel Quartet. Franz Kneisel was born 
in Bucharest of German parents on Jan. 
26, 1865, but he came to this country as 
a young man in 1885 to serve as concert- 
master of the four-year-old Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The following year he 
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founded the Kneisel Quartet, which 
through many changes of personnel re- 
mained active until 1917, contributing 
significantly to American musical life, 
Among the letters, there are five scattered 
over the years 1888 to 1902 from Henry 
Lee Higginson, the prominent Boston 
banker who founded the Orchestra and 
for many years was its chief support. 
There is a single letter from Sir George 
Henschel, who had conducted the Orches- 
tra from 1881 to 1884, but had left before 
Kneisel appeared on the scene. - Wilhelm 
Gericke, who served as conductor for two 
periods—1884—89 and 1898—1906—s rep- 
resented by six letters, plus a calling card 
with a long message noted on both sides. 
There are a few letters from a variety of 
famous personages such as Frederick Stock 
and Walter Hampden, but most of the 
other letters are connected in one way or 
another with the Quartet. Five letters 
from Mrs. John S. Gardner, the Boston 
art and music patron, and three from Lady 
Laura Alma-Tadema, wife of the British 
painter, are devoted to arranging concerts 
in their homes. Horatio W. Parker gave 
the Quartet a letter of introduction to 
Novello, Ewer & Co. The other letters are 
for the most part from composers who 
wanted their works performed or whose 
works had been performed, or from assist-. 
ing artists and friends. They come from 
Arthur Foote, George W. Chadwick, 
Rubin Goldmark, Rafael Joseffy, Henry 
Krehbiel, Leopold Auer, Adele aus der 
Ohe, Giovanni Sgambati, and Leone 
Sinigaglia. 

Professor Mason’s gift includes his cor- 
respondence with two men—Vincent 
d’Indy and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. From 
the former, there are 11 letters in French 
and one in somewhat quaint English dated 
between the years 1905 and 1931. Mason 
studied with D’Indy, and the early letters 
are chiefly to arrange meetings of one sort 
or another, but with the years the friend- 











ship ripened, and we get more extended 
discussions of their respective books or 
musical compositions. The seventy-one 
letters from Ossip Gabrilowitsch should be 
a complete delight to a biographer, since 
in many instances Professor Mason has 
taken extraordinary pains to include per- 
tinent clippings and carbons of his own 
letters which provoked or replied to those 
from Gabrilowitsch. The long period 
covered by the letters also adds to their 
usefulness. They start when both men 
were still in their twenties and had ap- 
parently just met, and continue down un- 
til 1935, the year before Gabrilowitsch’s 
death. At the beginning, the letters are 
in longhand, but nonetheless maintain a 
fairly restrained and formal tone. Soon 
after 1909, the formal address is dropped 
and the letters all start “Dear Ossip” or 
“Dear Dan”—symbolizing a close friend- 
ship that could withstand the pressures 
of their busy careers and at times permit 
some very frank criticism. 

Mrs. William Rodman Fay has donated 
to the Library a collection of documents 
and letters centering in the Schirmer 
family. It includes a passport issued to 
Gustave Schirmer in 1872, when he was 
42 years old, and a few unusual programs 
(on one of which Mr. Schirmer is given as 
a performer), but it consists chiefly of 
21 letters from Charles Martin Loeffler to 
Mr. Schirmer, 49 letters from Loeffler to 
Mrs. Schirmer, and 29 letters and a tele- 
gram from Lawrence Gilman to Mrs. 
Schirmer. é 

Dating from the last century, there is a 
very remarkable series of 37 letters and 
cards from Henry Clay Work, the com- 
poser of some of the best of the Civil War 
songs which are still familiar to almost 
everyone—if not by name, at least when 
heard. Probably “Marching through Geor- 
gia” is the best known of them, although a 
later song, “Grandfather’s Clock,” would 
run it a close second, and his “Kingdom 





Coming” may be heard frequently as the 
theme song of aradio program. The letters 
are all addressed to Susie Mitchell, whom 
Work met in Philadelphia when boarding 
at her father’s home in 1868. At the time, 
Susie was only a girl of sixteen, and at first 
the tone of the letters is much what one 
might expect from a man in his late thirties 
writing to amuse a young girl. As Susie 
matures, the letters gradually make it clear 
that Work is deeply in love with her. 
Nothing can come of it, since he is a man 
of high principles and considers himself 
permanently tied to a wife whose mind has 
become deranged. The tension grows un- 
til Susie finally breaks off the relationship 
by marrying a young man from San Fran- 
cisco and moving to the West. In the 
meantime, however, it is obvious that Susie 
has been Work’s chief inspiration during 
the last burst of activity which produced 
“Grandfather’s Clock,” for after the break 
with her, he was never again able to turn 
out a song capable of catching the public’s 
fancy. Since Work’s career, particularly 
during these later years, has always been 
something of a mystery, these letters must 
be studied more closely and the findings 
published. 

The next collection, the papers of 
Josiah Pittman, is not so well integrated, 
and it does not lend itself readily to brief 
description. It consists of documents, 
translations of arias, letters, and other 
papers which trace Pittman’s work with 
the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden 
and Her Majesty’s Theatre between 1880 
and 1884. Most English handbooks state 
that Pittman was no longer connected with 
either institution after 1880, probably be- 
cause these documents were not available 
to the writers of the articles. Had the 
collection been studied, it would have 
shown that Pittman exerted far more in- 
fluence in the running of both theaters 
than the modest role of “accompanist” 
would imply. With Samuel Hayes, he 
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hired the chorus, made translations, and 
was “maitre de chant” at Covent Garden. 
There is a note from Joseph Dieudonné 
Tagliafico introducing Pittman to the 
Parisian music publisher, Choudens, 
which even states: “L’Opinion de Mr. 
Pittman a beaucoup d’influence aussi sur 
notre directeur [Ernest Gye, who ran 
Covent Garden for so many years].” Few 
of the letters are from famous personages, 
but they give an inside view of how a great 
opera company was operated at the lower 
levels. For example, there is a series of 
23 letters from various members of the 
firm of E. Gérard & Cie of Paris regarding 
the preparation of the Italian translation 
of Rubinstein’s Demon (Covent Garden, 
1881), made by Giuseppe Vacotti, and the 
English translation of the same composer’s 
Der Thurm zu Babel (Crystal Palace, 
1881), made by Pittman himself. 

Even this typically English material has 
a connection with the United States for it 
includes three letters and some price es- 
timates from Bernard Ullmann, an impor- 
tant New York theater manager, who had 
used his influence with a Leipzig publisher 
to get performance material for The Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio when it was 
given at Covent Garden. Ullmann, with 
Karl Anschiitz, had put on a New York 
performance of William Henry Fry’s opera, 
Leonora, in Italian in March 1858, the 
first full-scale production of a serious Amer- 
ican opera. 

Finally, there are two collections of let- 
ters from German composers, the first de- 
voted to groups of letters from relatively 
modern composers and performers, the 
other a small but revealing series of letters 
from Richard Wagner. The larger col- 
lection was acquired from the author and 
composer, Gustav Hermann Unger, and 
includes a few letters and cards addressed 
to him. The major portion of the collec- 
tion, however, consists of letters addressed 
to Fritz Steinbach. Steinbach was Gen- 
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eralmusikdirektor in Meiningen during the 
latter years of the past century and in 1905 
assumed the same position in Cologne. In 
planning performances for these two cities, 
he naturally entered into extended corre- 
spondence with many of Germany’s lead- 
ing musicians. Since the letters for the 
most part are devoted to discussions of these 
performances, they are full of important 
observations and data. There are two 
letters, a card, and an autographed pro- 
gram from Richard Strauss. One of these 
letters is of particular interest since it in- 
cludes a paragraph heartily recommending 
the young Austrian composer, Arnold 
Schénberg, and asking Steinbach if he has 
any work he can give Schénberg. There 
are six undated letters and a postcard from 
Gutav Mahler, fifteen letters and seven 
cards from Max Reger dated from 1904 to 
1906, an Albumblatt signed by Brahms’ 
friend, Theodor Billroth, a note from Max 
Kalbeck, the biographer of Brahms, and 
a group of eight letters from members of 
Meiningen’s nobility—Georg, Herzog von 
Meiningen, the Princess Marie von 
Meiningen, and the Freifrau von Held- 
burg—having to do with Brahms’ final 
illness and death. The two most extensive 
runs, however, consist of thirty letters and 
six cards from Eugen d’Albert, dated be- 
tween 1887 and 1905, and twenty-nine 
letters and three cards from Joseph 
Joachim. Most of the latter are dated 
only with the day and the month, but they 
seem to fall primarily between 1895 and 
1905. The collection is rounded off by a 
scattering of one or two letters from a 
great variety of individuals. These are 
included in the list at the end of this report. 

The eight Wagner letters have been pub- 
lished, but in a form that had a very lim- 
ited distribution. They were edited by G. 
Morazzoni for a special program which was 
available only to boxholders at La Scala 
(Nel cinquantenario della morte di Ric- 
cardo Wagner, Teatro alla Scala, 13 Feb- 
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braio 1933—XI). Dating from the period 
when Wagner married Cosima (the printed 
announcement of their marriage is in- 
cluded), they are all written in French and 
are addressed to Monsieur Chaillon, 
Milan’s best couturier of women’s clothes, 
Giovannina Lucca, the owner of the Casa 
Editrice Musicale F. Lucca, put Wagner in 
touch with Gaetano Ghezzi, through whom 
he rented the Villa Capoana at Lake Como, 
and with Madame Chaillon, who outfitted 
Cosima with some particularly elegant and 
specially designed gowns. The purchase 
seems to have been made in 1869, and 
rather surprisingly for Wagner, a partial 
payment of 3,000 francs was made on July 
15, 1870, little more than a month before 
his marriage. It was more typical of Wag- 
ner, however, to leave the account un- 
settled, and it is not until February 19, 
1874, that a second payment of 1,000 francs 
is dispatched from Bayreuth. Even this 
still left a balance which apparently re- 
mained unpaid. 


Although this ends the description of the 


collections of autograph letters, it by no 
means exhausts the supply of single letters 
which have come to the Library within 
the last few years. Many of these are 
quite as interesting individually as any of 
the letters discussed above, but it would 
be impossible to take them all up sep- 
arately. Special mention, however, must 
be made of a few of them. There is a 
friendly letter from Clarence Eddy to Sam- 
uel Warren concerfiing the forthcoming 
performance of Verdi’s Requiem by the 
Beethoven Society of Chicago with full 
orchestra (Nov. 1877). Since the Re- 
quiem had only been written in 1874, those 
critics who maintain that the United 
States was a musical desert before the 
present century may wish to take note. 
There is a letter from Alice Cunningham 
Fletcher (1838-1923) who, while working 


at the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, probably did 
more than anyone before her to open up the 
study of the music of the American Indian. 
In response to a query from Mrs. Clyde E. 
Titus, she wrote (on Feb. 21, 1918) of 
her conversation with Dvorak in the 1890’s 
about the New World Symphony, and 
felt that he had confirmed her belief that 


the second theme of the Largo was taken 
from a love song used by the Indians living 
in Iowa. The letter must be taken into 
consideration when the many contradic- 
tory claims about this Symphony are finally 
reconciled. A letter from the celebrated 
castrato, Farinelli, to Padre Martini, dated 
from Madrid, Apr. 13, 1756, is beautifully 
preserved. A pleasanter side of Wagner 
is shown in his note of 1853 to Von Biilow, 
in which he addresses him as “Lieber 
Junge.” One of the reasons for the pleas- 
antness is demonstrated in Von Biilow’s 
long letter of 1852 to F. Kempe, which 
gives a particularly enthusiastic account 
of Wagner, and some facts on Liszt, Raff, 
and Von Biilow himself for Kempe’s 
book. Letters from Rimsky-Korsakov are 
particularly rare in this country, and the 
three in Russian to Michail Ossipovitch 
(who gave his name as Michel Delines in 
France) are important, since they discuss 
possible translations of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
operas and songs into French. Finally, 
there are two Spontini letters which com- 
plement each other amusingly. The earlier 
one, addressed to the piano manufacturer 
Erard, tries to persuade the father that 
Spontini is a worthy suitor for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, while the later one, written on 
the elaborately engraved stationery of 
Spontini’s post as director of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin, seems to justify his earlier 
claims even more thoroughly than “Papa” 
could have hoped. 

The remaining letters are too extensive 
for individual listing and too miscellaneous 
for general description. A list of the 
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writers is appended, however, as a guide 
to what may be found here. 


Adolf Adam 

Marie d’Agoult 
Daniel Francois Auber 
Georg Benda 

Hector Berlioz 

Henry Bishop 

Adrien Boieldieu 
Max Bruch 

Ignaz Brill 

Felix Draeseke 
Alexander Dreyschock 
Antonin Dvor4k 
Charles Gounod 
Reynaldo Hahn 

Karl August Haupt 


Hugo Heermann 

Louis Joseph Ferdi- 
nand Hérold 

Vincent d’Indy 

Niccolé Isouard 

Amalie Joachim 

Joseph Joachim 

Konradin Kreutzer 

Jean Frangois’ Le 
Sueur 

Serge Lifar 

Paul Lindau 

Franz Liszt 

Otto Lohse 

Gustav Albert Lortzing 


Pauline Lucca 

Gustav Mahler 

Maria Felicita M<ali- 
bran 

Heinrich Marschner 

Jules Massenet 

Etienne Nicolas Méhul 

Pietro Metastasio 

Giacomo Meyerbeer 

Anna Milder-Haupt- 
mann 

Thomas Moore 

Felix Mottl 

Ferdinando Paér 

Niccolé Paganini 

Giovanni Paisiello 

Adelina Patti 


Hans Pfitzner 

Gabriel Pierné 

Camille Saint-Saéns 

Adolphe Samuel 

Erik Satie 

Wilhelmine Schréder- 
Devrient 

William Shield 

Henriette Sontag 

Louis Spohr 

Johann Strauss 

Franz Xaver 
mayer 

Joseph Aloys Tichat- 
schek 

J. V. Widmann 

Franz Wuellner 


Siiss- 


Ricwarp §,. Hii 
Reference Librarian, 


Music Division 





Prints and Photographs 


LTHOUGH an actual count is 
A tsa possible, the number of in- 
dividual items received by the 
Prints and Photographs Division during 
the past fiscal year is estimated at well over 
600,000 pieces. Photographs, negatives, 
slides, prints of all kinds, and posters are 
included in this vast accumulation of ma- 
terial which has been received through 
copyright deposit and by gift, purchase, 
and transfer from other Government 
agencies. Because sorting has not yet been 
completed, the present report must of ne- 
cessity be confined to the outstanding ac- 
quisitions, although it is probable that 
equally interesting material will be dis- 
closed, particularly when the great quan- 
tity of material from Germany and other 
European countries has been examined 
and evaluated. 


Photographs 


The name Prokudin-Gorsky appeared 
in the technical literature of color photog- 
raphy forty years ago in connection with 
specialized chemical developments. But 
Sergei Mikhailovich Prokudin-Gorsky was 
also a practicing photographer of resource, 
and he was fortunate in obtaining an 
audience with the Czar in order to interest 
him in the potentialities of the results in 
color then being perfected. So impressed 
was the Czar that he awarded Prokudin- 
Gorsky an imperial commission to survey 
the Russian Empire in natural color, and 
ordered for him a special railroad car, 
half living quarters and half darkroom, 
and a pass to allow this rolling laboratory 
to be coupled to any train in Russia. 


Prokudin began work in 1909 and ap- 
parently continued only until 1911. We 
are uncertain of the amount of work pro- 
duced. Although the total does not begin 
to cover the Russian Empire, there are at 
least seven special survey projects which 
he executed systematically during this 
period, while doing some color work in 
Italy as well. Altogether he produced 
somewhat over 2,500 sets of 3-color separa- 
tion plates, all on glass. During the 
Revolution, he suffered the destruction of 
a few plates relating to the imperial family 
which somehow were seized by the Bol- 
sheviks, and over a period of years there 
has been an inevitable small percentage of 
loss and breakage within the series. 
Miraculously, he was able to leave Russia, 
taking with him 21 wooden cases contain- 
ing these negatives, and eventually estab- 
lished himself in Paris where he died in 
1943. The negatives were left in the pos- 
session of his two sons, who are now en- 
gaged in operating a professional photo- 
graphic studio in Paris. 

The Russian Translation Project of the 
American Council of Learned Societies is 
engaged in preparing editions in English 
of notable works hitherto available only 
in Russian. Among the works chosen is 
Grabar’s history of Russian art, the classic 
work on this subject. Most art histories 
require extensive illustration and a problem 
arose as to how plates were to be made for 
the Grabar translation, since the original 
plates are not available and reproductions 
from a copy of the original Russian edition 
would be unsatisfactory. One of the 
translators employed by the Project, Prin- 
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cess Marie Poutiatine, at this point for- 
tunately called attention to the fact that 
her father-in-law was the man who had 
presented Prokudin to the Czar and sug- 
gested that an attempt be made to locate 
his negatives for possible use in the trans- 
lation, even though they are not the pic- 
tures which accompany the original text. 
Mr. W. Chapin Huntington of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, who has 
throughout this transaction supplied the 
energy and wisdom as well as a great deal 
of the detailed actual labor, was quick to 
act and enlisted the aid of Mr. Donald 
A. Lowrie, the representative of the Union 
Chrétienne de Jeunes Gens in Paris. By 
virtue of perseverance and tact, Mr. Lowrie 
succeeded in locating the negatives, though 
not without some difficulty, and Mr. Hunt- 
ington brought the matter to the attention 
of the Library of Congress. The collec- 
tion was then purchased by the Library 
from the Prokudin sons in order that these 
unusual photographs might be available 
for the purpose described above and as a 
resource for future publications dealing 
with Russian topography, architecture, and 
objects of art. 

The 3-color separation plates are accom- 
panied by a nearly complete set of small 
black and white contact prints, made from 
the “red” negatives, and by sheets of identi- 
fying captions, kindly translated by Mr. 
Huntington. There are now no color 
prints. The Library will make the contact 
prints available as an index, but further 
printing will be done only on order, accord- 
ing to established Photoduplication Serv- 
ice policies. 

The completed surveys (generally similar 
in content) cover, geographically, (1) the 
area traversed by the Murman Railway, 
(2) the historical area of the Napoleonic 
wars, White Russia, Smolensk, etc., (3) the 
Ural Mountains, (4) the area of the Mar- 
insky canal system, (5) the Volga River 
basin, (6) the Caucasus, and (7) Turke- 
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stan. In each case, the subjects include 
notable buildings (especially churches), 
street scenes, railroads, local industries, 
agricultural practices, some topographical 
landscapes, and views over towns. All the 
work has been done from a record or docu- 
mentary point of view. There are also 
many photographs of architectural details, 
mural decorations, icons, and museum ob- 
jects of decorative art, such as book covers, 
silverware, and the like. Unfortunately, 
there are only occasional figures and no 
movement, probably because the three ex- 
posures were made separately. 

Many of the monuments have since been 
destroyed, and there are many others, we 
are led to believe, of which these are the 
only adequate photographs. Those spe- 
cialists who have already seen the collection 
are enthusiastic about it and anticipate 
that the Prokudin negatives will prove to be 
very useful. 

The Germans, both in the technical de- 
velopment of lenses and chemical refine- 
ments and in the use of pictures in pub- 
lication, have long been extremely photo- 
conscious. Prominent Nazis immediately 
perceived the advantage to themselves of a 
full and intimate daily photographic record 
of their every movement. Not only were 
they constantly surrounded by press pho- 
tographers working under official encour- 
agement, but some had specially assigned 
cameramen to make exhaustive photo- 
biographies. Of these the record made by 
Hoffmann of Der Fiihrer is well known, 
while that made of Ribbentrop, now in 
French hands, is reputed to be the most 
intimately revealing. 

An extensive collection on Hermann 
Goring was acquired by the Library of 
Congress Mission in Munich, where it had 
been in the custody of military intelligence 
and later archives restitution authorities. 
Bearing at first the stamp Photoarchiv 
Generalfeldmarschall Géring and later 
Der Reichsmarschall des Grossdeutschen 





Reiches—Photoarchiv, the “archive” re- 
veals that apparently Géring had no 
exclusive photographer. Eitel Lange, 
Helmuth Kurth, and others are profusely 
represented, and many of the prints bear 
stamps of the Scherl, Atlantic, Hoffmann, 
and other agencies. The collection, in 
several series, is put together in uniform 
albums with great care and is well cap- 
tioned. The major chronological series, 
about 7,800 prints in 26 albums, covers 
the period from 1934 to 1942, and is in 
part duplicated by a second, incomplete 
series of 14 even more elegant albums. 
Uniform with the latter are a number of 
special albums of select favorite sequences: 
a remarkably full collection on Goring as 
a young aviator in the first World War, 
Mussolini’s visit to Carinhall, Goring in 
Italy in 1933, his first wife’s funeral, and 
Berchtesgaden. The album on a high 
official society Hauskonzert in 1935, with 
the Gérings as hosts, is especially remark- 
able for its completely “candid” coverage 
of the occasion. Another series consists 


of albums on buildings in which Goring 


was interested: Carinhall, the Italian Em- 
bassy, Neuglobsow, the Leipzigerplatz, the 
Hermann Goring wind tunnel, and others. 
Miscellaneous albums cover such subjects 
as his astounding hunting records and his 
trip to Greece in 1934, where competing 
athletes in the stadium were accompanied 
by figures in classic Greek dress and some 
runners wore the shields and helmets of 
ancient warriors. 

Hitler wiping a tear from his eye as he 
emerges from Karin Géring’s crypt, Gor- 
ing playing at archery in the Bavarian 
Alps, poring over maps in a council of war 
held at an immense demountable circular 
table set up beside the secret train in a 
lyrical forest, addressing a massed multi- 
tude psychologically excited by the red 
fluttering banners—this is a full and val- 
uable record of unequalled private vanity 
and official pretense already half forgotten. 


Another unique photographic record 
received from military intelligence au- 
thorities is the Leistungsbericht of the 
Daimler-Benz automobile firm, 43 albums 
out of the 55 which apparently existed at 
one time. This exhaustive photo report 
of 1940 covers every aspect of the com- 
pany’s activity—housing for workers, 
training program, welfare, recreation, and 
group political activities sponsored or en- 
forced by the company, as well as all the 
operations of all the plants, details of in- 
stallation, and office and showroom pro- 
cedure. The pictures of the automobiles 
themselves, including racers, special cus- 
tom-built cars, and the first model of 1885, 
will interest fanciers. 

The German and Italian materials deal- 
ing with the Nazi and Fascist movements 
form no homogeneous unit, but consist of 
scattered lots, many of which possess po- 
tential historical and documentary interest. 
A photographer named Wolf Strache of 
Stuttgart, who had quite naturally, as a 
free lance, done a great deal of Nazi-tinc- 
tured work during the past 10 years, was 
found to have most of his negatives intact, 
some 75,000 in all, and a selection of these 
news pictures, many of them dealing with 
the Strength-Through-Joy and physical 
training programs, was acquired. From 
one of the local military archives the U. S. 
authorities took a large collection of mili- 
tary training lantern slides of inferior 
quality. They appear to have been mass- 
produced on a diazo type of film. Other 
sets of photographs, too numerous to list 
completely, include the training of Hitler’s 
dogs, models for the architectural rebuild- 
ing of whole parts of cities, German rail- 
road construction in Russia, the activities 
of the various official women’s organiza- 
tions, and the like. One technically in- 
teresting series of books from the propa- 
ganda and production standpoint consists 
of volumes with special covers, the pockets 
of which contain not only sets of miniature 
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stereographs but a small folding stereo- 
scope. Several sets deal with the Party 
conventions, others with military successes 
and the 1936 Olympic games. Further 
details will be given when the sorting of 
this German material has been completed. 

Arnold Genthe had the sure touch of 
success and an instinct for a colorful life 
among distinguished and interesting people. 
Fortunate and talented in many ways, he 
had his choice of a career in abstract schol- 
arship, teaching, writing, journalism, paint- 
ing, or professional sport. He chose artistic 
photography, however, and seemed to live 
above the struggles which beset most of his 
contemporaries in this field. Beautiful 
women by the hundreds begged him to pho- 
tograph them and sometimes would pose 
for no one else. Society, the theater, the 
dance, fine horseflesh, fashionable artists— 
these were his world, and he lived in it as 
a member, not as a hired professional. A 
few years ago the Library of Congress re- 
ceived the greater part of his black and 
white photographs, including the negatives, 
and lately acquired as an interesting sup- 
plement, through the kindness of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, a selec- 
tion of his color transparencies made by the 
Autochrome process. Beginning about 
1906, at a time when, by present standards, 
color processes were primitive, Genthe de- 
voted much of his practice to the new 
medium. This collection includes the orig- 
inal plate of what is reported as being the 
first natural color reproduction in a period- 
ical of national circulation, a portrait of a 
young girl which appeared in The Amer- 
ican Magazine, issue of May 1913. 

During the year, Miss Frances Benjamin 





Johnston, one of the first women news pho- 
tographers and now probably the senior 
woman photographer in America, pre- 
sented to the Library virtually all of her 
early news, portrait, and documentary 
prints and negatives made during the 
1890’s and the early years of this century. 
The collection is remarkable chiefly for its 
distinguished portraits of distinguished 
people, and includes as well an extensive 
series on Tuskegee Institute. There are 
also valuable historic photographs of other 
phases of education in America, and of 
events, meetings, and places of note. Miss 
Johnston’s early work is entirely different 
from her better-known architectural work 
of the last few years, but it is equally im- 
portant to the Library and bears the same 
sure signs of understanding and technical 
excellence. A more detailed report will be 
made at a later date when the collection 
has been fully explored. 

Roy E. Stryker, now head of the photo- 
graphic service for the Public Relations 
Division of the Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) is responsible for the sociological 
and economic survey of the United States 
in photographs made for the Farm Security 
Administration and later for the Office of 
War Information which the Library ac- 
quired in 1944. The work done now by his 
crew of cameramen, including some of the 
same men and women who worked under 
him in the Government, continues in much 
the same vein and with the same documen- 
tary breadth and intensity. It is gratifying 
that work done under his direction con- 
tinues to come to the Library in the form of 
selections from the Standard Oil Company 
files, the generous gift of his office. 





Fine Prints 


During the ten years which have elapsed 
since the income from the bequest of the 
late Joseph Pennell was made available, 
the Pennell Fund Committee, holding 
monthly meetings in New York, has se- 
lected over three thousand prints for addi- 
tion to the Library’s collection. A list of 
the American artists now represented in 
the Library’s holdings reads like a “Who’s 
Who” of contemporary printmakers in 
this country, affording good reason for 
pride in the collection. The Committee 
has not neglected artists of the recent past, 
however, or the graphic arts of other na- 
tions, for Joseph Pennell specified that 
prints “by modern artists of any national- 
ity, living or who shall have produced 
prints during the last 100 years” should 
be purchased. As opportunities arise, 
lacunae in the collection, particularly in 
the field of foreign printmaking, are being 
filled. 

Pennell Fund purchases numbering 228 
items constitute the majority of fine prints 
The com- 


acquired during the past year. 
plete list of artists whose prints have been 


purchased follows. Included are the 
three prize-winning prints from the VIth 
National Exhibition held from May 15 
through August 15, 1948. These were 
Charles M. Capps’ aquatint Into the Hills; 
a lithograph by Benton Spruance, Eyes of 
the Night; and a wood engraving by Lynd 
Ward entitled Clouded Over. 


AMERICAN 


Albright, Ivan Le Lor- 
raine 
Ballantyne, Dale 
Barrett, Lawrence 
Bartlett, Richard 
Bate, Stanley 
Becker, Fred G. 
Bengtz, Ture 
Bishop, Isabel 
Botts, Hugh 
Boyd, Fiske 


Browne, Syd 
Brussel-Smith, Ber- 
nard 
Buller, Cecil 
Campeas, Hayim 
Capps, Charles M. 
Cassatt, Mary 
Castellon, Federico 
Chamberlin, F. Tolles 
Chapin, Francis 
Chavez, Edward 


Csoka, Stephen 
Deines, E. Hubert 
Dows, Olin 
Eby, Kerr 
Eichenberg, Fritz 
Engler, Christine 
Evergood, Philip 
Fabri, Ralph 
Fiene, Ernest 
Fuller, Sue 
Gag, Wanda 
Goodman, Bertram 
Gorsline, Douglas 
Hart, George Over- 
bury (“Pop”) 
Haskell, Ernest 
Hassam, Childe 
Hayter, Stanley Wil- 
liam 
Hebert, Marion 
Hechenbleikner, Louis 
Hee, Hon Chew 
Heil, Joseph 
Heintzelman, 
William 
Heller, Helen West 
Heyn, Margret Sturm 
Higgins, Eugene 
Hill, Polly Knipp 
Hobbs, Morris 
Huntley, Victoria Hut- 
son 
Kloss, Gene 
Landacre, Paul 
Landeck, Armin 
Lankes, J. J. 
Leighton, Clare 


Arthur 


Lewis, Martin 
Limbach, Russell T, 
Loggie, Helen A. 
McClung, Florence 
McVeigh, Blanche 
McVicker, J. Jay 
Mack, Warren 
Mangravite, Peppino 
Marsh, Reginald 
Mead, Roderick 
Miller, Helen 
Mueller, Hans Alex- 
ander 
Murphy, Alice Harold 
Myers, Malcolm 
Nason, Thomas 
Neufeld, Woldemar 
Paull, Grace 
Pennell, Joseph 
Petersen, Martin 
Philbrick, Margaret 
Elder 
Pullinger, Herbert 
Richardson, Ernest 
Rosenberg, Louis C. 
Schultheiss, Carl M. 
Sharp, William 
Steg, J. L. 
Swann, James 
Sweeney, John E. 
Taylor, Prentiss 
Ward, Lynd 
Weidenaar, Reynold 
Weissbuch, Oscar 
Wengenroth, Stow 
Yanosky, Thomas R. 
Zsissly 


BrITISH 


Austin, Robert 

Blampied, Edmund 

Bone, Muirhead 

Briscoe, Arthur 

Cameron, David 
Young 

Gooden, Stephen 


Griggs, Frederick L. 
M. 

John, Augustus 

Rushbury, Henry 

Sannon, Charles 

Smith, Percy 

Tunnicliffe, C. F. 


FRENCH 


David, Hermine 
Fantin-Latour, Henri 
Forain, Jean Louis 
Gauguin, Paul 
Legros, Alphonse 
Maillol, Aristide 


Millet, Jean Francois 

Pissarro, Camille 

Rouault, Georges 

Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Henri de 





























OTHER NATIONALITIES 


Dali, Salvador Lesser, Rudi 
(Spanish) (German) 

Kollwitz, Kathe Maned, Mario 
(German) (Mexican) 

Lasansky, Mauricio Menzel, Adolph 
(Argentinian ) (German) 


While it is the aim of the Pennell Fund 
Committee to secure adequate representa- 
tion of the work of every American and 
foreign printmaker of importance, it has 


also attempted to build up more complete 
collections of certain outstanding graphic 
artists who have flourished during the past 
century. Among the significant American 
acquisitions in this category were Mary 
Cassatt’s etching and aquatint of Mllz. 
Luquet Seated on a Couch; a group of 22 
fine examples of the work of Ernest Haskell 
from the collections of Mrs. Haskell and 
Frank G. Kennedy, Jr. of Philadelphia; 
and Kerr Eby’s Refugees, September, 1918 
and Mist on the Agawa. Two etchings 
by Joseph Pennell, Trainshed in Philadel- 
phia (W. 710) and The Unbelievable City 
(W. 495), were acquired for the Pennell 
Collection which now comprises all but 
57 of the 845 etchings described in Louis 
Wuerth’s definitive catalog. In his will, 
Joseph Pennell expressed the wish that 
“at least one complete set of all my en- 
gravings and etchings, signed in every 
state,” be kept with his Collection. 

Notable purchases of British prints in- 
cluded Sir D. Y. Cameron’s Winchester 
Cathedral, Interior (R. 471) ; an unpub- 
lished drypoint portrait, John Robertson, 
Esq., of Dundee, and the Demolition of 
St. James’ Hall (Interior) (D. 196), both 
by Muirhead Bone; and a group of nine 
etchings by Frederick L. M. Griggs. 

The already distinguished group of etch- 
ings by one of the great printmakers of 
France, Jean Louis Forain, has been con- 
siderably enriched by the acquisition of 
beautiful impressions of two of the artist’s 
masterpieces—Le Retour de Tenfant 
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prodigue (4th plate; G. 47) and Le 
Rencontre sous la voite (lst plate; 
G. 100). 

Not so well represented is the work of 
Paul Gauguin and Georges Rouault. For- 
tunately, however, the Library was able 
recently to secure excellent examples of the 
work of both of these men. Two of the 
woodcuts by Gauguin are from the well- 
known series executed during the painter’s 
second visit to Tahiti. Intérieur de case 
(G. 56) is no. 10 of the edition of 30 
printed by the artist himself on fine Japan 
tissue and Porteur de féi (G. 64) is no. 29 
of the edition of 30. Both are from the col- 
lection of Marcel Guérin, author of 
L’Oeuvre gravé de Gauguin (Paris, 1927). 

S’en va aux tropiques, by Georges Rou- 
ault, is one of the 57 large plates executed 
between 1916 and 1927 to illustrate the 
text of André Suarés’ Miserere et guerre, 
undertaken for the great French publisher, 
Ambroise Vollard. The completed work 
was never published, only trial proofs being 
finally printed. 

The Committee selected 31 modern 
French prints from a collection which was 
assembled under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation Francaise d’Action Artistique by 
the Comité National de la Gravure Fran- 
gaise. These prints, which are now being 
exhibited throughout the United States, 
will be described at a later date. 

Also included in the Committee’s selec- 
tions are prints issued to members of the 
following print societies: the Buffalo Print 
Club, the Print Club of Cleveland, the Hon- 
olulu Print Makers, the Miniature Print 
Society, the Print Makers Society of Cali- 
fornia, the Society of American Etchers, 
Gravers, Lithographers and Woodcutters, 
the Society of Print Connoisseurs, and the 
Woodcut Society. Outstanding among 
these prints is the large, very handsome 
etching of St, George and the Dragon by 
Salvador Dali presented to the members 
of the Print Club of Cleveland. 





The print collection was also enriched 
by several gifts. At the suggestion of Mr. 
E. Hubert Deines, himself a wood engraver 
of distinction, a collection of 45 woodcuts 
and wood engravings by the late Fred 
Geary was presented to the Library by the 
artist’s mother, Mrs. S. E. Geary of Car- 
rollton, Mo. Mr. Deines personally made 
the selection and supplemented the gift 
with his biographical sketch of the artist. 
Fred Geary’s particular interest lay in the 
portrayal of the familiar life of rural Amer- 
ica. The largest group represents land- 
marks of his native state, Missouri. There 
are also circus subjects, steamboats on the 
Missouri River, New Orleans houses, and 
a number of Mexican subjects. All dem- 
onstrate his genius in the use of the 
medium. 

Mr. H. H. Behrens of Mexico was the 
donor of four interesting early Mexican 
prints, restrikes from the original wood 
blocks and copper plates in his possession. 
One woodcut is a coat of arms which 
Mr. Behrens believes to have been ex- 
ecuted in Puebla during the second half 
of the seventeenth century. The other, 
representing Christ on the Cross, is signed 
with the letter “A” which Mr. Behrens 
suggests is either Juan Blanco de Alcazar, 
who established a printing shop in Puebla 
around 1640, or Miguel Amat whose 
printing shop flourished in the second half 
of the century. 

The earlier of the copper engravings, 
signed Samuel Stradanus, reproduces the 
famous Virgin of Guadalupe. Eight small 
scenes, four on eithér side, depict miracles 
performed by the Virgin. The text an- 
nounces that the most illustrious Don Juan 
de la Serna, Archbishop of Mexico, offers 
40 days of indulgences to those who obtain 
the print through a contribution of money 
for the building of the new church and 
hermitage. According to Francisco Pérez 
Salazar in his El Grabado en le ciudad de 
Puebla de Los Angeles (Mexico, 1933), 


Samuel Stradanus, a native of Antwerp, 
was among the earliest engravers working 
in Mexico after the establishment of the 
first printing press there in 1539. Others 
credit him with being one of those who 
introduced the art of copper engraving 
there. 

The other engraving is entitled La 
hermosissima ymagen de Nxa Senora de la 
candelario, who, we learn from the lengthy 
title, was revered by the devout guilds of 
the chandlers and confectioners in the 
sanctuary of Our Lady of Sorrows of the 
Bridge of San Francisco in Puebla. Dated 
1772, this is the work of José de Nava, best 
known of the engravers of Puebla in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

The Hispanic archives in the Library 
have also been enriched through a bequest 
of the late Robert C. Hayden of a collec- 
tion of 34 costumbrista prints executed in 
Buenos Aires in the 1840’s. These litho- 
graphs, which include views of the city, 
the people, and scenes of their everyday 
life, were published by the Litografia de 
las Artes. A group of small folio prints 
of uniform size, signed “Isola,” are prob- 
ably from the Album Argentino by 
Albericoi Isola, published in 1845. Of 
greater significance artistically are seven 
large, vigorous lithographs by Carlos Morel 
(1813-1894), who was not only the first 
outstanding native painter of Argentina 
but also a lithographer of distinction. 
Four of the plates are from his album 
Usos y costumbros del Rio de la Plata 
published in 1845, which is described in 
some detail by Alejo B. Gonzalez Garano 
in his catalog of the Exposicién Carlos 
Morel (Buenos Aires, 1933). Also listed 
in this catalog are the three single plates 
Caballo espantado, Coraceros, and El 
Ombi (nos. 35, 36, and 37), the first of 
which is described by Senor Gonzalez 
Garajfio as being of the greatest rarity. 

From Mr. Irving Amen of New York 
has come a generous donation of three of 
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his own woodcuts, Blind Musician (Mex- 
ico), Man of Sorrows, and Flight. 

The Leyden University Foundation has 
presented the Library with an engraved 
portrait of Queen Wilhelmina of the Neth- 
erlands which was issued in commemora- 
tion of the reopening of Leyden University 
in September 1945. [See frontispiece.] 
The University had been closed when 
faculty and students refused to submit to 
any attempt at Nazification. The por- 
trait, engraved by Mme. E. Reitsma- 





Valenga, one of the foremost printmakers 
in Holland, is one of 40 artist’s proofs 
before letters. The original copper plate 
has been deposited in the Print Room of 
Leyden University. 
PauL VANDERBILT 
Acting Chief, Prints and 
Photographs Division 
AuicE LEE PARKER 
Assistant Chief, Prints and 
Photographs Division 
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the occasion of the ceremonies opening the = 
Wisconsin Centennial Exhibition at the Library VO 
of with a catalog of the ; o 
exhibition. 64 p. For sale by the Super- 3 — 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 4 
Printing Office,, Washington 25, D. C. Price q 
60 cents. ‘d 
AERONAUTICS DIVISION 
A Checklist of Aeronautical Periodicals and 
Serials in the Library of Congress. Prepared 
by Arthur G. Renstrom, 129 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Furnished only to libraries on 
request. 
CENSUS LIBRARY PROJECT 
State Censuses: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Censuses of Population Taken After the Year 
1790 by States and Territories of the United 
States, Prepared by Henry J. Dubester. 
73 p. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, : 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 20 cents, a 
Seige ®s q 
} q 





